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Tue Roya Gotp MEDAL, 1934 

The Roval Institute has received notification that 
His Majesty has been pleased to approve of the award 
of the Roval Gold Medal to Mr. Henry Vaughan 
Lanchester. The Medal will be presented to Mr. 
Lanchester on Monday g April. 

[ue ApMissioN OF FoRE!IGN ARCHITECTS TO PRACTISE 
In ENGLAND 

It has appeared to the Council that a misapprehension 
exists regarding the attitude of the R.I.B.A. towards 
the question of admitting foreign architects to practise 
in this country. This matter has received the serious 
consideration of the Council and in December last, a 
letter was sent to the Ministry of Labour defining the 
Council’s attitude. The following are extracts from the 


‘tter in question: 


“The Minister will be aware of the serious state of 


lepression through which the building industry is 
still passing and the consequent lack of employment 
w architects at the present time, and while my Council 
eel that it is for the Minister to consider whether the 
rchitectural profession should be treated in any way 
liferently from any other profession or trade in regard 
io the admission of foreign architects to practise in this 


untry, they are of opinion that the admission of 


reign architects should be limited to those with 
special qualifications who are in a position to establish 
themselves in independent practice. 


My Council desire me to point out to the Minister 
that all members of the Royal Institute are governed 
y certain regulations of conduct and etiquette which 
are laid down in the Code of Professional Practice. My 
Council are of opinion that it is most desirable that 
iny foreign architect permitted to practise in this country 
should be required to conform to the rules which govern 
the practice of all British architects of standing. My 
Council understand that under the Aliens Order 1920, 
any person entering Great Britain can be required to 
give such undertaking as the Minister may require 
and they would suggest that foreign architects should 
only be admitted on condition that they observe and 


contorm to the terms of the Code of Professional Practice 
laid down by the Royal Institute.” 


THe Hovustnc QuEsTION 

The housing question is hardly ever discussed among 
architects without some mention being made of the fact 
that the profession at present has no say in the design of 
most of the small houses built in the country. According 
to some estimates the architect’s share in the housing 
work in England and Wales is as low as 5 per cent., all the 
rest being done by speculative builders following stereo- 
typed designs which—so we are constantly told—satisfy 
public taste. This state of things is often represented as 
being quite new, or at all events post-war, whereas it is 
probable that the number of small houses, and in par- 
ticular speculative houses built to architects’ designs, has 
never been greater in proportion to the whole than it is 
to-day. But whatever the exact proportion or the relative 
proportion compared to the past, it is generally agreed 
that the design of the majority of the small houses built in 
speculative schemes is deplorably low and that in nine 
out of ten schemes there is no evidence whatever ol 
competent site or town-planning, not even up to the 
medizval standard set by the houses with their turrets 
and half timber and stained glass. 


For many years the R.I.B.A. has been trying to find a 
solution to this problem of improving the quality of 
speculative housing, and its latest action in lowering the 
standard scale of fees for speculative work is likely to 
have considerable effect when the new scale begins to be 
widely adopted. It is even more difficult to find a 
certain means of improving design than to devise an 
effective political housing policy. For that reason 
the problem is made doubly serious, since if the rate of 
house building is greatly increased in the near future, 
under the stimulus of political pressure, before an effec- 
tive solution to the town-planning and design problems 
has been found, we will merely be flooding the country 
with a thoroughly unsatisfactory type of house. Every 
house built by the speculative builder according to the 
popular notions—half timber and all that—is another 
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brick on the awful monument of bad precedent. The 
builder does it because the public likes it; the public is 
persuaded to like it because it is all he the 


builder does it again because the public seemed to like it 


1S ol" wt Be 


the first time, and so on: while in the meantime the 
architect, who could and indeed has shown that he can 
provide a solution, is not asked to help because it is not 
venerally realised either by builder or public that his 
contribution can be made without addition to cost, and 
indeed with a saving in cost, as was shown by the figures 
compiled by Sir Raymond Unwin whicl re published 


Lhe Y 2 


in this JOURNAL on g September 1933 


Because the subject is of such importance we publish 
Mr. Alwyn 


in this number of the JoURNAL an article by 

Lloyd on the Architect and Housing by the Speculative 
Builder, and we hope that in RNALS 
be able to print other articles 
aspects of the problem. There are, we suppose, at least 
two different ways in which att made to 
improve house design. The first is to accept the general 
type of house provided by the speculative builder to-day 


we ma\ 


different 


future JOU 


enlarging on 


mpts can be 


as a reasonable basis for improvement, which can be 
effected through the employment of architects by the 
speculative builders and through the influence of con- 
sultative panels; the essential feature here being that 
the speculative builder remains the keyman and helds 
the initiative power. The second way is to approach 
housing not from the point of view of the speculative 
builder, who inevitably has his eye almost solely on rapid 
profit-making, but as a social service based on town- 
planning and the creation and preservation of amenity. 
This approach has so far only been made by garden city 
associations, including a number of enlightened industrial 
concerns and by some of the more enlightened local 
authorities. It might be possible to consider as yet a 


third approach—that of the modern housing reforme1 


who would change the whole manner and detail of 
housing by exploiting to the full the possibilities of 
intensive development and the latest forms of house plan, 
but of this we may be able to say more later. 


PENSIONS FOR ARCHITECTS 
We are printing in anothet 
letter from the President of the Institute 
Maurice E. Webb, Chairman of the 
mittee of the Architects’ Benevolent 
being circulated to all members of the R.I.B.A. calling 
their attention to the existence of a Pension and Family 
Provision Scheme for Architects. 
felt these days that one of the best ways of insuring an 
income in later life when work is given up is by insurance 


part of the Jor RNAL a 
and Mr. 
Insurance Com- 
Society, which is 


It is being increasingly 


and it is being increasingly felt, too, that the introduction 
of staff pension schemes in offices makes for the content- 





ment of both employers and employees. The scheme 
which is now being launched under the auspices of the 
R.I.B.A. provides a pension for members when they 
reach an age of retirement and—an invaluable feature 


which makes the latest pension scheme superior to 


pensions schemes of even a few years ago and completes the 


rE 





OF BRITISH 


protection required in most cases—it insures 
for dependants if the member dies before reti: 


he scheme has been designed after caret 
the 
Benevolent Society under the chairmanship 
Maurice E. Webb. It is available to all mem 
R.I.B.A. and its Allied and Associated Soc; 


tion by the Insurance Committee of 


ARCHITECTS 24 Fe/ 








ary 1934 


l income 


age, 


delibera- 
chitects’ 
of Mr, 
rs of the 
ies. The 


benefits to be secured should appeal to both architec 


who are in practice on their own account and t 
Pensions ar 


who are engaged as assistants. 


units of £50 and the maximum pension obtainable js 


rchitects 
bought in 


500. The scheme is assured by the Legal and Genera] 


i 
Assurance Society. 


R.I.B.A. CoMPETITIONS COMMITTEE 
I} 


ie R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee wish to wan 
members against entry into any competitions which d 


not comply in every detail with the Institute ri 


rulations 


It cannot be emphasised too often that these reculations 
are devised so as to protect members against conditions 


which may prove unfair to them. In a 


recent com- 


petition, for instance, to which R.I.B.A. approval was 


not given it was made a condition that 
and documents ”’ 


** all drawings 
submitted shall become the propert 


of the promoter whether the particular competitor win: 
or not. The architect who enters for such competition 
against R.I.B.A. advice must at least do so with his eves 
open to the possible ill results to himself, for which the 
remote chance of winning a meagre prize will prove n 


adequate recompense. 


Che photograph of Sir Raymond Unwin at the foot: 
this page was taken in Canada on 2 November 1933, the 


day of his seventieth birthday. 
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Houses iN Parkway. 


Wetwyn GARDEN City 


An example of interesting grouping economicatly obtained 


THE ARCHITECT, AND HOUSING BY THE 
SPECULATIVE BUILDER 


BY T. ALWYN 
GREAT deal of attention is now being devoted to 
criticism of the design of the houses erected in 
everincreasing numbers by thespeculative buil- 
der. Advisory Committees and voluntary Panels have 
beensetup, and are operatingin many partsof the coun- 
try; lectures and wireless talks have been given, and 
numerous articles are appearing in the press, having 
ior their object the improvement of the architectural 
quality of these houses. Other indications of profes- 
‘ional activity are the competitions which have re- 
cently been held by the Architectural Association, 
the Gidea Park Estate and the Manchester Society of 
Architects, as a result of which increased interest has 
been shown and there has been much useful publicity. 
It may also be noted that the Public Relations Com- 
mittee at the R.I.B.A. is devoting a good deal of at- 
tention to this problem, and a sub-Committee is in- 
Vestigating its many aspects and implications. 
_As evidence that the Royal Institute is alive to the 
‘ituation, the R.I.B.A. scale of fees for speculative 


LLOYD, 


Pom EBA. 


work has been recently revised. Considerable reduc- 
tions from the scale previously in operation have been 
made, in an endeavour to induce the builders of 
small houses erected for sale to retain the services of 
architects to a much greater extent; it would cer- 
tainly be advantageous to the general public, and 
particularly to the purchasers of houses of this de- 
scription, if these services could be more widely 
utilised. Those who are familiar with the existing 
state of affairs recognise that it is only as a result of 
the trained and experienced mind of the architect 
being applied to it that real improvements in plan- 
ning and design can be effected. Looked at from the 
architects’ point of view, a wide field of useful work 
would be available, only the fringe of which has been 
explored, and to the young practitioner, particularly, 
such an opportunity should make a definite appeal. 
At a time when, for various reasons, there is a shrink- 
age in the volume of employment in the various 
trades and professions, it is significant that in connec- 
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Beproom Howse w 


rOTAL FLOOR AREA OF 932 SQI 


\ Front Extension” Type @r THRI 


tion with the erection of small houses there are possi- 
bilities for wider technical direction which should be 
capable of almost indefinite expansion. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 


Before the members of our profession can expect to 
acquire their proper share of this work, it is, however, 
essential that they should become familiar with and 
appreciate the point of view of the speculative 
builder, and of that public which is catered for by his 
operations. In the past, architects, as a rule, have 
adopted one of two attitudes to speculative builders’ 
work. Either they have taken it up with some reluc- 
tance, usually at the outset of their career when other 
jobs were not obtainable, devoting but little interest 
to it, and often turning out stock plans to the builders’ 
instructions for the purpose of getting these approved 
by the Local Authority; or, on the other hand, there 
has been a tendency to lecture the builder or to adopt 
a superior attitude, ignoring, or at any rate making 
light of, his peculiar difficulties and viewpoint. It is 
hardly to be expected that the architect will succeed 
in his desire for improving matters by approaching 
them in this way—like other issues which face him in 
his professional work, this is largely a matter of psy- 
chology. Just as every wise practitioner studies the 


9 *y } 7 , n 

24 Febriary 1934 
particular requirements and peculiarities of ‘iis clien; 
or potential client, so should his approach !:¢ to the 
problems of the speculative builder, th« ope of 
whose activities contributes so consideral to the 


total of building activity which goes on fron: vear to 
vear. 

Our task is to convince the builder that we haye 
something essential and valuable to contribute to his 
enterprise. Indeed, it must be obvious thai this as. 


pect of his business operations can only be satisfactor- 
ily dealt with when he has the full collaboration oj 
the architect. If approached in this way, and the 


necessary emphasis is given to the practical results 0; 
improvement in planning and design, I do not think 
that the matter of fees will prove an outstanding 
difficulty. Rather there is a risk in offering profes- 
sional advice too cheaply, as, if something can be 
bought wholesale for a guinea a time, whether it be 
plans, legal advice or surgical skill, the purchaser 
tends to assess its value to him at that figure, and to 
act accordingly. Like most sensible people, builders 
as a rule are not averse to proper payment for services 

















\ CONVENTIONAL Type OF “Back Exrension’’ THREE BEDROOM 
SEMI-DETACHED HOUsE WITH IMPROVEMENTS 

| . . . | 

The windows are horizontal bar type steel casements in wood 

surrounds. A space 7 ft. 9 ins. wide makes possible access to 


a garage. 
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but it is for us to convince them that these 
‘s essential to a successful building enter- 
which cannot be obtained without the em- 
of an architect at adequate remuneration. 


rendere 
are servi 
prise, al 
ploymet 


THE PL RCHASER’S REQUIREMENTS 


The attitude of the builder to the planning and de- 
sign of the dwellings he erects, naturally, to a large 
extent reflects the mentality of those who purchase 
them. [his mentality is anything but logical; it 
varies from vear to year, and often from district to 
district. It is somewhat curious that in regard to the 
design of his house, the purchaser's attitude seems to 
differ from what it is when he is dealing with dress, or 
amusement, or furniture. In obtaining such things 
he or more correctly she) demands the latest note, 
the previous vear’s fashions are soon out-moded and 
itis a case of “le dernier cri’; again, for the internal 
fittings of the house, labour-saving devices and 
modern improvements are advertised and eagerly 
sought after. Furniture, even when bought by hire- 
purchase on the “simple ~ or other system, must be 


modern and fashionable; incidentally, the design of 


the cheaper furniture seems to have improved con- 
siderably in recent years. 

But when it comes to the exterior or the real plan- 
ning of the house, apparently no such standards are 
applicable. Sham Tudor or ‘‘Jacobethan,” late- 
Victorian bays, Gothic windows, stained glass effects 
and other knicknacks, which were out of date 25 
years ago, are, it seems, still widely popular. If one 
looks through the advertisements in daily papers or in 
any publication concerned with the sale of small 
houses, it will be found that about go per cent. of the 
“desirable villas,” “labour saving houses,”’ or “ideal 
homesteads” illustrated are entirely devoid of taste or 
suitability to modern requirements. They are either 
vulgarly ostentatious, with a riot of ill proportioned 
gables and windows, or merely dull replicas of the 
pre-war suburban street. In any part of the country 
where it may be erected, it is almost impossible to 
find a gable that is without its restless barge boards or 
mock half-timber. Why is it that house purchasers, 
even those of some education and discrimination in 
other matters, have a liking for such “‘features’’ as 
these? When houses in the country are erected by 
their owners’ personal efforts, without the interven- 
tion of the builder, the fussy gable and the hotch-potch 
of materials and other vulgarities invariably appear. 

At bottom, may not this phenomena be symbolical 
ofsome incurable sentimentality, of which the English- 
man is so often accused? In a natural reaction from 
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Houses at WREXHAM GARDEN VILLAG 


the horrors of stereotyped town streets, he wants his 
new suburban home to have something about it that 
he associates with his idea of the country cottage. 
Were it not for this, we should not have seen so much 
ribbon development during recent years, comprising 


houses occupied by people who, although town 
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Houses ar WREXHAM GARDEN VILLAG 


Architect : T. Alwyn Lloyd [F.].. A wider front than is usual, giv- 
ing better room; in which the windows are on the longer side 
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THe EFrect OOD PLANTING IN -\ Group In Parkway. Wetwyn Garpen Cry 


fully represents his views, has a feeling that in an 
architectural treatment of his elevation there would 
be a certain austerity, which he resents, or a lack of 
what he thinks is “romantic” interest. It is, of course, 
an utterly wrong-headed view to take—but that is 
one of the psychological puzzles with which we have 


workers, want to feel that they have, literally, a stake 
in the country. Possibly it is for this reason that at 
the back of his mind the black-coated ox cupier of the 
suburban house, or rather the builder who so faith- 


to reckon. 

Whatever the reason may be, it is unfortunately a 
fact that the occupier of the conventional villa does 
not wish it to resemble a municipal housing scheme, 
which, in spite of the recent noticeable decline in 
quality, is usually better designed than the specula- 
tive builder's efforts. The elevations of municipal 
housing in the years immediately following the wai 
were based on the improved standards and the type 
plans inspired by the architects at the Ministry of 
Health. Apart from this, many schemes were carried 
out by local architects, and even when done by the 
borough surveyor there was, and still is to a limited 
extent, some quality about the appearance of the 
municipal housing estate that does not occur in the 
villa property with which we are so familiar. The 
very simplicity of the former is a reason why the 
owner-occupier will have none of it. It is very un- 
- fortunate that there should be this prejudice against 
| . a am an obvious improvement in design, but if one talks 











to any builder erecting houses for sale, he is in little 

doubt as to its reality in the minds of prospective 

purchasers. It would appear, therefore, that the 

architect’s approach to this problem can hardly be 

SEMI-DETACHED Houses on A SPECULATIVE ESTATE NEAR ( ARDIFI } li al | ki | fr ¢ ere * ed 

The balding cost was £491 per house and the sal price £600. The ng One tne ines of the ele! Inc 4 24 SUDSIGIS 
sl housing, but will have to be rather different. 


walls are whitewashed, the roof of slates and the gables sl ite-hung 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF “ MODERNISM” 


Consejuently some argue that modernism or 
what is olten called “functional design” is the right 
While there are many features in this 
-hich are applicable, and indeed essential, 
toany modern treatment of the small house elevation, 
[ feel that, at all events for the present, neither the 
speculative builder nor his client will be prepared to 
accept the full implications of that modernism which 
we see so Well exemplified in other types of building. 
Flat roots, glass fronts and the other motifS associated 
with it, are too big a departure from the tradition 
and practice of small house building in Britain. At 
the same time the demand for larger window units 
and for bright and attractive materials are elements 
which provide opportunities for modern technique, 
if this is given architectural form and seemliness. 
But in addition—to take the place of that spurious 
decoration which attracts the average purchaser: 
it will be necessary to incorporate in the better-type 
design something that, while being new and _har- 
monious, 1s at the same time pleasing to average 
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A Four-seproom House wir GARAGE ON A NARROW SIT! 
he total floor area is 1270 sq. ft. 
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taste. The possibilities of bright colour in materials 
and paint have not yet been sufficiently exploited, 
and if one can get over the timidity of the suburban 
dweller in that direction, a good deal could be accom- 
plished. 

The bay window must be accepted as a sine qua non, 
and it is the architect’s function to see that this 
feature, particularly if it is carried above the ground 
floor, as the builder usually wants, does not overload 
the elevation, but is incorporated tidily in the design. 
The horizontal-pane type of standard steel or wood 
window has been found to be popular, and a pleasant 
modern effect is obtainable by its wider use. The 
Georgian proportioned sash window is also favoured 
in many quarters, and as regards ventilation and 
light-giving qualities it compares well with the case- 
ment windows, but it is not easy to obtain a horizon- 
tal treatment of panes. 

If the larger firms of speculators could be induced 
to adopt these better and more appropriate standards 
in house design, and would lay out whole estates 
tastefully, the smaller builders would doubtless follow 
suit. The usual type of purchaser accepts the inferior 
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Wetwyn Garpen Ciry 
Architect : 


A Hows seELLING FOR £5 
Architect : A. W. Kenvon [F 


Louis de Soissons O.B.1 


design offered to him on such favourable terms, be- 
cause he so seldom has the chance of seeing anything 
for sale that is worthier. A little more enterprise in 
erecting a sufficient quantity of the latter would soon 


set a fashion in the district and create a demand for 


more of the same kind. 
ANALYSIS OF TYPES 

There are three main categories of “parlour” 
houses erected for sale: 














PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF 1 USE AT WELWYN GARDEN Cry 


A variant has the bathrocm upstairs instead of one bed- 
room and provides a small dining-room downstairs 
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1) Small type, with two or three bedr sms and 
upstairs bathroom. 

2) Intermediate type, with three bed 
better size. 

(3) Larger type, with four bedrooms. 

Many variations occur in the accommod. ion, the 
larger type very often having (especiall, in the 
provinces) a small scullery in addition to the kitchen, 
and a downstairs lavatory, with the separaie W.C, 
upstairs. Our illustrations show some typical 
examples of these, which have been erected by 
speculative builders from architects’ plans. The 
traditional plan is, of course, the narrow-fronted 
one, with parlour and bay window facing the road 
and the entrance next to this, the stairs immediately 
opposite the front door, and the second sitting or 
living room at the rear, with scullery adjoining. In 
following this disposition of rooms, which is an 
economical but by no means an ideal one, it is 
possible to effect many improvements in the plan; 
although the elevation is necessarily stereotyped, in 
working to this plan the architect can readily effect 
variation and give to the design more dignity than 
the builders’ usual elevation, without increasing the 


OmMs of 


cost. 

As will be noted in the illustrations, there are many 
alternative possibilities in planning a convenient house 
even on the narrow frontage. When a little more 
space is utilized, the plan can be made a better and 
more interesting one. 

This matter of cost is one which is naturally 
stressed by the builder, but there is no doubt that an 
architect-designed house of comparable size and 
materials can often be erected cheaper than the 
price charged by the builder for a house of much 
inferior character. In the suburbs of London and 
many other districts builders are still making large 
profits on the sale of new houses. Prices in other parts 
of the country are appreciably lower, and this makes 
it all the more surprising that around London pur- 
chasers are willing to put up with the poor stuff that 
is sold to them. These comparisons of price require 
emphasising to refute the usual argument that when 
the architect touches a design the price automaticall) 
goes up! It can quite fairly be argued that a house 
which has architectural character should be more 
valuable in the long run than one without it, but the 
fact remains that the first cost need not be more. 


THE READY-MADE HOUSE 

There is no reason to suppose that the 
made ”’ principle in housing, as in other commodities, 
such as motor cars, furniture and clothing, has not 
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PHOTOGRAPH AND Layout or WALDEN PLACE, 
Wetwyn Garpen Crry. A recent example of close 
cul-de-sac planning. The economy in road costs 
1 this kind of layout is obvious. Architect : A. W. 
Kenyon \/.] Consulting Architect: Louis de 


Soisons, O.B.E. [F.] 
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| Gameal — 
A * DousLeE”’ Wipe-FrRONTED Ty! I I 
Room AND Four BEDROOMS ON A 4 ‘ 
Salk price £725 exclusive of land Architect r.A I 
come to stay. It is in line with the modern trend, and 


if properly handled, with some imagination. ..nd dis- 
crimination behind it, the idea is perfectly sound and 
is capable of expansion. The ordinary man or woman 
finds difficulty in following plans, and the details in- 
cidental to a building contract are irksome to them: 
nor, in the ordinary way, will they be troubled with 
entering into individual arrangements and devoting 
the time necessary for the erection of a house unde 
full supervision. A buyer who favours the “ready- 
made” method likes to see before him and to inspect 
what he is buying, not merely to visualise it fron 
plans or descriptions. For these reasons, it is pro- 
bable that the speculative builder will always per- 
form a useful function in the community, and it is 
only in selected cases that the individual requiring a 
and built 





small house will want it specially designec 
for him. 
number of these potential clients amo 


] ] 


ing people is likely to increase, largely owing to the 


Incidentally, it may be observed that the 
g discriminat- 


fact that there is a good deal of disillusionment arising 
from the experiences of those who have purchased 
inferior houses full of faults of design and construc- 
tion. That aspect should be taken advantage of more 
frequently by architects, as it has been proved again 
and again that the modest fees paid to them are in- 
variably a sound investment, viewed from the prac- 


tical no less than from the aesthetic angle. 
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ESTATE PLANNING 

Another question, arising from the lative 
builder’s operations, requiring more study |. that of 
estate planning and the lay-out of buik plots 
The mania for narrow frontages is to be «observe 
everywhere, and it persists in spite of tow1 inning 
restrictions and the more open density in velop- 
ment which is now prevalent. There is stil! but litt) 
comprehensive estate planning done, ev ry th 
large landowners, who should encourage nd set 
a good example to the smaller owners. W1 a fev 
cres here and there are sold to builders, it almost 
impossible for them as individuals, even if v have 
the desire so to do, to lay out relatively small lan 
nits satisfactorily and to plan for wider trontages 
and more interesting road patterns. The position ot 
future secondary roads, open spaces at othe 
elements in town and country planning must be de- 


termined on a wider area-basis if we are to obtain 
better planning of building estates. But even within 
the limits of prevailing restrictions, builders could 
use more variety in type plans and improve on the 
conventional 25 to 30 foot frontage for plots if they 
sought technical advice more frequently. It is the 
fear of “private street works” expenses in the future 
that is usually adduced as an excuse for crowded 
frontages—but this argument does not apply when 
the building is on an existing road, forming part of 
the “ribbon” with which we are so painfully familiar. 
Within recent vears the construction of reinforced 
concrete roads on building estates has become 
general, so that the cost of the finished surface can 
be ascertained at the outset, and this is usually less 
than that of the ‘‘ builder’s road,” or hardcore, plus 
the charges for making this up in tarred or water- 
bound macadam by the local authority later on. 
Chere is therefore less reason under these circum- 
stances for adhering to the narrow frontage; the addi- 
tion of a few feet in the width of the houses makes all 
the difference in comfort and amenity in the plan- 


ning. 

The need for and mutual benefit to be derived 
from collaboration between architects and_ house 
builders are too evident to require special pleading; 
in the interests of the general public, which has to pay 
for and inhabit the houses, there can hardly be any 
doubt as to the importance of this collaboration. The 
recent reduction of the R.I.B.A. scale of fees fot 
speculative work offers a good opportunity for an 
approach to builders’ associations, both from head- 
quarters and from the Allied Societies, and it is to be 
hoped that tangible results will follow. 
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THE atrium OF THE ** HousE OF THE SURGEON ™ 


,t Pompen (4TH-3RD CENTURY B.C.) WITH THI 


impluvium, WHICH HAS BEEN SHOWN TO BE A LATER ADDITION 


NEW DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII" 


OT &. G, 


CARRING TON, M.A., D.Phil. 


TWO METHODS OF EXCAVATION 


It is well known that methods of excavation at 
Pompeii have improved enormously since the digging 
first began. From the earliest accidental discovery of the 
city at the end of the sixteenth century until the passing 
over of Naples to the kingdom of Italy in 1859, the atti- 
tude of the various diggers to their work can be summed 
up best by the words ‘Treasure Trove.” Pompeii was 
regarded merely as a mine for supplying the galleries 
or the cellars—of the Naples Museum with bronzes, 
mosaics, and paintings. As the buildings of the town 
were uncovered, they were ruthlessly stripped of every- 
thing that remotely resembled a work of art, and then 


they were left—to suffer in some cases more damage 


after their excavation than they suffered at the time of 


the eruption which buried them. 
The first glimmerings of a conscience in this matter 
* This paper was read at the annual meeting of the British School 
at Rome (Faculty of Archeology, History, and Letters}, on 21 


November 1933. 


began to be seen in 1860, when the principles of the 
system which is at present in vogue were laid down. 
Better provision was now made for the care of the build- 
ings that were excavated and the objects that were dis- 
covered. Success was not achieved all at once, but slow 
improvement took place until in 1911 were begun what 
are now known as the ‘‘New Excavations.”’ 

he improvement of technique which is shown in 
these New Excavations may be summarised as follows: 

1) First, greater care is now taken to preserve, not 
only large articles and works of art, but also small 
objects, such as the early excavators were inclined to 
neglect—-pottery, domestic articles, and—most interest- 
ing of all (and most difficult to preserve)—the casual 
jottings which the inhabitants made on the plaster of the 
walls. 

2) Secondly, objects, once found, are only in rare 
cases removed from the place of their discovery. All that 
is found is restored as nearly as possible to its original 
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form and left just where it is discovered. 
beads or needles, which cannot well be left lying about, 
are put under glass cases near where they are found and 
their find-spots carefully recorded. The happy-go- 
lucky, treasure-trove attitude to Pompeii has given way 
to one involving more care, more patience, more work. 

How much more labour is involved in the present 
method may be judged, if we remember a prophecy 
made by the excavator of 1872. He foretold that at the 
rate of advance then followed, it would take sixty years 
to uncover the whole city. Sixty years have already 
passed, but owing to the greater care and labour ex- 
pended, it is now doubtful whether the whole of the 
town will be uncovered in the present century. 

This improved technique is admirable, and has added 
immeasurably to the value of the town as a site for the 
tourist who seeks background to his classical reading. 
In the New Excavations it requires little imagination to 
picture oneself back in the town as it existed when 
Vesuvius erupted and buried it. 

The historian of Pompeii, however, regards this result 
with only a qualified enthusiasm. It is known that when 
Pompeii was overwhelmed in a.p. 79, the city had at 
least six centuries of history behind it. The clue to this 
history at present lies sealed beneath the floor of the 
town of A.D. 79 and can only be revealed if that town is 
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ForTIFICATION AT PomPEn (520-400 B.C.) 


removed (and so destroyed). The old “‘treasure-trove” 
attitude to excavation had at least one advantage. It 
wrecked the latest level so thoroughly that no one really 
minded whether it was further pulled to pieces or not. 
With the new excavations it is quite the reverse. They 
have become a sacred spot, into some portions of which 
without exaggeration even hob-nails are not admitted. 
The idea of allowing any portion of them to be destroyed 
in the interests of science would be regarded as pre- 
posterous vandalism. The phase of ‘“Treasure-Trove™ 
has given place to the phase of ‘Preservation at all costs.” 

lhe inadequacy of this point of view began to be re- 
cognised about six years ago. It was seen that the 
historian as well as the tourist had a claim on the 
excavator, and hence, about 1926, under the direction ol 
Dr. Amedeo Maiuri, a new policy was initiated. We maj 
call this the policy of **Wise Destruction.”’ It involves 
selecting strategic points in the area of the city, destroying 
the later levels at these points, and ransacking the lower 
trata tor information about the city’s earlier history. All 
the points examined up to the present lie, not in the New 
Excavations, but in the less-well-preserved part of the 
town where destruction involved no real loss. In Eng- 
land, with our long tradition of field-archzology, such 
‘wise destruction” seems a normal method of procedure 
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pared with Pompeii, we have no later levels 
worth preserving. But it is remarkable how slowly it has 
come to »e adopted in Italy, and it is true to say that the 
six years that have elapsed since its inception have 
revolutionised our ideas of Pompeian history. 

There are, then, at the present time, two distinct sides 
to the excavation of Pompeii. On the one hand the 
meticulous stripping and preserving of the topmost and 
latest level is going on in the New Excavations; beside 
this the policy of ““Wise Destruction” is being pursued in 
the Old Excavations. The finds which are made in the 
New Excavations are always interesting, and are especi- 


tor, cl 





FORTIFICATION AND 
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ally valuable for the light which they shed on the various 
architectural changes which the city was witnessing at 
the time of the eruption. The results of the policy of 
“Wise Destruction” are complementary to these on the 
historical side, showing the previous phases and some- 
times the origins of the movements typified in the New 
Excavations. By combining what has been achieved by 
both types of digging, the general scheme of Pompeii’s 
development is slowly being evolved. The new light 
which has been shed on the town in the last six years may 
be described under two headings—first, the fortifications 
and plan of the town, and secondly, its houses. 








PLAN 








The existence of a village on the site of Pompeii earlier 
than the present town was pointed out by the English 
archeologist Haverfield. The date at which the enlarge- 
ment from village to town took place has always been a 
vexed question. To answer the question digging was 
necessary on the line of the city’s fortifications, and so, 
six years ago, it was decided to follow the policy of **Wise 
Destruction” on these walls. 

The result was surprising. The tall and imposing 
system of fortification which the visitor sees as a rule at 
two points in his itinerary (the Stabian Gate and the 
Herculanean Gate), and which was, until these latest 
excavations began, regarded as coeval with the founda- 
tion of the city, was found to contain inside it another 
and earlier wall which it completely hid. This wall 
could be dated at the very latest to 400 B.c., and was 
possibly a century earlier. 

The history of the fortifications, as now revealed, may 
be summarised as follows:— 

1) 520-400 B.c. The earliest fortification consisted of 
an earthen rampart, about 15 feet high, revetted inter- 
nally and externally with ashlar masonry. The inner 
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Fic. 2.—Cross SECTION OF WALL 






facing (Fig. 1) was “battered” and gave to the rampart 


4 


the appearance more of an agger than of a true wall. 




























Fic. 3.—Turee Periops 1x Pompeu’s FortiricaTions 
Bottom : Inner revetment of the 4th century rampart 
Top: Retaining wall of the rampart walk 

Right: Part of Tower (120-80 B.c.) 
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(2 400-300 B.C. 
another twice as high. The sloping rampart was made 
correspondingly larger (its inner revetment is seen at the 
bottom of Fig. 3), and was so constructed that it com- 
pletely covered the inner revetment 
3) 300-180 B.c. The outer revetment was a 
and the rampart widened. At the same time 
walk was strengthened on its inner edge by the insertion 


The outer revetment was replaced by 


of the first period. 
gain raised 
1 


le parapet 


of a retaining wall in the earth filling of the rampart (top 
of Fig. 3 


It is noticed that, although this fortif ion in these 
three successive steps had grown more massive and com- 
plicated, it had nevertheless followed the Italian 
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wall of the rampart walk. One of these tower: has noy 


been restored to its original condition, and « be seen 
at the north end of Mercury Street (partly visible to the 
right ol Fic. 3 

rhe interest of these discoveries for the gen history 
of ancient defensive systems is considerable. ‘Vhicy are of 


still greater importance to the student of Por peii, { 


lor 


they have provided a framework, as it were, ¢ hich to 
hang what is known as the history of the to ind its 
monuments. And, above all, they have done somethin: 


to help to solve the vexed question of the origin Pompeii. 
Chey have, at any rate, fixed the period of the {i 
of the city as we know it to a date roughly 


indation 
ithin the 


system of an agger with battered back, not the Greek fifth centurv B.c. The evidence as to who the colonists 

system of two upright walls with an earth filling. In the were, is divided, part suggesting that they were Etruscans 

next, and final, stage in its growth, however, it borrowed about 500 B.c., part that they were Samnites a centun 

a feature from Greek defensive schemes later. That is the outstanding problem in connec- 

120-80 B.c. Towers were inserted at intervals tion with Pompeian origins on which further light js 
between the outer revetment and _ the ler retaining awaited. 

HOUSES 
When the outer limits of the town’s history were fixed, 2) At any rate, when in the third century B.c. the 


the next task was to fill in the detail. A be 


been made with the houses. 


inning has 


an nouse, one 


Ten years ago, in describing 
would have said that it consisted of two elements—an 
atrium and a peristyle—the former being the original 


Italian nucleus, the latter ar from Greece 
of the second century B.c. 
and peristyle was considered typically Pompeian. Numer- 
ous variations had been noticed from this simple scheme, 
but they were regarded as anomalies. The light which 
has been thrown on the subject in the last five years has 
been due partly to the policy of ‘Preservation at all 
Costs,” and partly to the policy of **Wise Destruction.” 
Deep excavation has been carried out under the floor 
levels of certain houses, which had alw 
nised as being among the oldest in the town: 
time the 
meticulously preserved, and, especially, an attempt has 
been made to discover the extent and form of their upper 
storeys. By working forwards from the earliest houses 
and backwards from the latter, 
continuous 


importatio1 


The combination of atrium 


iVS been recog- 
at the same 


remains of much newer houses have been 


it has been possible 


to reconstruct the development of the 


Pompeian house from the fourth century B.c. to the 
eruption. 
That development shows not stages, aS Was 


formerly believed, but four 

1) The atrium (Headpiece) still holds its place as the 
nucleus of the earliest house, but it has had to cast at 
least one very important trapping which 
is now an almost universal featur¢ Pompeian atria, 
has been shown to be quite a late additio1 
atrium was built without it and its central are: 
posed simply of beaten earth. 
roof may go too, and the question arises whether the 


Che impluvium, 


Che earliest 
was com- 


If the impluvium goes, the 


central area was not really more like 
yard than a large covered room. 


small open court- 


atrium was turnished with an impluvium, and so, also, with 
a rool, the demand for light which the now wellnigh 
covered atrium could not satisfy, led to an innovation 
whose date and significance was only recognised about 
three years ago, though in fact its existence had been 
known for long. This was an external portico going 
round one or more sides of the atrium, on the outside of 
the house (Fig. 4). 

Clearly the roofing of the atrium (and the consequent 
darkening of it) and the construction of this portico (with 
wide windows to admit light to the atrium) are mutually 
complementary. . 

3) The next stage is the well-known importation of 
the Greek peristyle during the second century B.c.— 
an open area surrounded by a cloister. This feature is too 
well known to require comment, but one thing has been 
made quite clear by recent exploration. The peristyle 
represented a passing phase in the development of the 
Pompeian town house. It was typical only of a com- 
paratively short period—little more than a century— 
the second century B.c. Its use then declined consider- 
ably, and later peristyles were built as ‘‘period’’ pieces, 
to some extent merely because they were considered old 
and respectable—a practice which readily suggests 
modern analogies. 

1) The last stage had until five years ago been only 
imperfectly realised. It picked up the plan of the house 
as it had been before the foreign feature of the peristyle 
was introduced, i.e., the atrium combined with the 
external portico. It gave the house a second storey, and 
sometimes a third. It converted the atrium into a small 
quadrangle or cortile by planting heavy columns at the 
corners of the impluvium. These columns supported 4 
balcony which ran round the impluvium on the uppet 
floor, and thus left only a central well of light to illu- 
minate the surrounding rooms. The external portico 


fe 
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of the third century was converted into a miniature 
arcade Ove the pavement of the adjoining street 
Fig. 5), or, when, owing to the narrowness of the pave- 
ment such 2 course was impossible, recourse was made 
to second-tloor balconies with wide windows or loggias. 
Pompeian domestic architecture at the time of the erup- 
tion was at a really exciting stage. Experimental, daring, 
soaring, it offered many parallels —both in method and 
in material to the ferro-concrete house of to-day. 

These two examples—the city walls and the houses— 
are typical of the results which are being obtained 
by the two methods of excavation at present in 
vogue. They merit consideration because they are the 
two subjects which have been worked out most fully. 
The same methods, however, which have produced these 
results are capable of being applied to other spheres. 
Already a beginning has been made of investigating 
the history of the baths and the whole system by which 
the town was supplied with water. A beginning has 
been made, too, of excavating the temples, though in 
both these cases the results are not yet complete; and in 


PoMPEII 


Fig, 4.-—EXTERNAL PorTICO OF ‘THE 
B 


** House oF SALLUustT,” 
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future, the same method of inquiry will no doubt be 
carried into other fields. 

Pompeian studies have thus been rescued from the 
stagnation into which they were in danger of falling. 
The slow and methodical uncovering of none but the 
latest level was beginning to convey very much the same 
effect as the average guide-book—the impression of going 
on and on, without plan or purpose. One house is very 
much like another, and though occasional discoveries of 
artistic treasures, like the silver plate found in 1930 in 
the House of Menander, might create temporary excite- 
ment, on the whole the effect of the policy of ‘‘Preser- 
vation at all costs” was one of distinct monotony. 

The happy compromise by which that policy is carried 
on in the New Excavations, while in the Old is being used 
the more scientific method of destruction at strategic 
points, has infused new life into the study of the town 
(and indirectly into the study of other Italian towns). 
While we may marvel at the slowness with which that 
policy came to be adopted, we must be truly thankful 
for its results. 





Fic. 5.—ARCADE OVER THE PAVEMENT OF THE STREET 
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The Presentation of a Memorial to Sir Raymond Unwin 


Ar THE Roya INstiTuTE oF British ARCHITECTS ON MONDAY AFTERNOON, 5 FEBRUARY 1934 
R.A. 


Str Gites GILBERT SCOTT, 


meeting 


On the afternoon of 5 February, before the 
of the Council, the President, 


presented to Sir Raymond Unwin, Past President, an 





address of esteem from 191 members of the R.I.B.A 
Council and the four Standing Committ the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society Council and e Architects’ 
Unemployment Committe¢ address, which had 
been compe sed by Professor J. W. Mackail |AHon. A. | 
had been written on vellum with the names of the sub- 
scribers by Mr. Graily Hewet In addition to the 
Members of Council ther: e mat ther members 
of the Institute present. 

The PRESIDENT, havi: ( lett fron: several 
members regretting their inability ttend, said: 
It is my pleasant task, this afternoon, to say a few words 
and to present to our Past-presid Sir Raymond 
Unwin, the Memorial from the Cour nd Standing 
Committees, the Architectural Benevolent Society 
Council, and the Architects’ Unemployment Committee 

| should like, first, on behalf of tl Council, to 
welcome Sir Raymond back from his tour in Canada 
and the United States, and I am su ou will all be 
pleased to see him looking so well. At risk of making 
Sir Raymond blush, I think I cannot do better than 
read the words of the Memorial. It is a short statement, 


1 


but I think it really expresses, far better than I could do, 
what we feel, and the purpose which 
make this presentation: 


as inspired us to 


} ee 


e RA.B.A. 


To Sir Raymond Unwin fron 


Council, Standing Committees, the A.B.S. Council, and th 
Architects’ Unemployment Committee for the Sessions 1931-32 
and 1932-33. 

On your retirement from the Preside the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, we, your friends a leagues, desire 
to record our sense of the services which for many years you 
have rendered to the Institute, to the fn and to the 
national welfare. Under the early inspiration of Willian 
Morris, and by your own insight, constru genius, and tireless 
energy, coupled with rare sifts of tact, patience, mode sty and 
unselfishness, you have been pioneer and leader of a whole 
generation in the effort to secure health and comfort, beauty and 





»f the Garden 
nators of urban 


enjoyment for the people. As one of the creators 
Suburb and the Garden City, as one of the ori 
and regional planning, as adapte) 


requirements, you initiated and have l 


Ip E , 
radition to neu 


meni towards a 
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THE PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR 


aher and more extended civilisation: and youi 


Ss LENCE ha 
extended beyond Great Britain over every quarte) he wo 
With you, architecture has realised itself as the ilerial enj- 
bodiment of civilised life for the individual, the family, and t 


nmunity. While President of the Institute, you have had 1) 


sfaclion of seeing vou long career of publi SEK% ( amin 

n the national campaign, now adopted by the Government, 
lition of slums and transformation of both urban and rw 
e. In expre ssing ou? appreciation, affection, and cratitud 

Zé would add elu) cordial cood zz shes for you “ve year 
and our hope and trust that you may see the objects chich j 


e devoted your life more and more largely realis 


Having concluded the reading of the Memorial, tl 
President said that he wished to couple Lady Unwin’ 
name with that of Sir Raymond in their expression 
eood wishes for the future, a suggestion that was greete 
with acclamation. 

Che President then presented the Memorial to Si 
Raymond who, in returning thanks, said: 

Mr. President and my colleagues, I do not know ho 
I can find words to thank you for your great kindness 
in thinking to make me such a very beautiful gift i 
memory of our association together; an associatio 
which, I hope, has not yet entirely ended, because I trust 
that I may be able sometimes, as an ordinary member, t 
serve under you. Sir, and other presidents in any way 1! 
which you and they may find I can be of use. You hav 
far exceeded any deserts of mine in the words which 
you have used here! I am sure that I and my familh 
will appreciate this as a most beautiful and valued 
possession. It is one that anvone would be very proud 
to have as a gift from his colleagues. I fear there 1s ; 
certain amount of impropriety in your taking this 
opportunity to give me something; for I have had sucl 
honour and such enjoyment in working together wit! 
you all, arising from the immense amount of kindness. 


] 





help and encouraging support that I have had on al 
occasions during the two years that I served as you! 
President, that I feel it is I who ought to make you 
present rather than you make me one. However, I 4 
thank you most sincerely; and I thank you also for 
your kindly greetings to us on our return from what he 
been a most interesting and indeed, in some ways, 

fascinating journey. It is quite a new experience to s 
one of the greatest countries in the world awaking Iron 
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YOUR RETIREMENT 


from the Presidency of the 
W Royal Institute of British 


& Col leagues, desire to recordour sense 
of the services which for many years 
you have rendered to the Institute; to 
the profession, and to the: national 

welfare. Under the early inspwration 
of William Morris,and by your own 








A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE Two OPENING PAGES OF THE 
Motrro—* Usur Civium, Decort Ursium,’” AND ON 


an out-of-date idea of haphazard individualism to the 
appreciation of the fact that life must become more and 
more a planned design. And I am glad to say that in 
that country, more than here so far, the architects are 
taking the place which I believe the architect’s training 
qualifies him to take in applying this principle of design 
or planning to the whole of life. Something much like 
the principles we have learned in our architecture 
need applying to industry and business: and it has 
been an interesting experience for us to see this 
developing. 

My wife I am sure would wish to join with me in 
expressing our very heartfelt thanks to you who thought 
of giving us such a very beautiful token. I do not know 
who collaborated in making it, but I can see it is one of 
outstanding beauty, representing a proof that we can 


MEMORIAL, SHOWING ON THI 


Lerr Sime THE INstitutTe 


THE RiGHT THE First Worpbs or THE ADDRESS 


produce illumination and caligraphy equal to anything 
in the past. I thank you all and I thank you, Sir, fon 
your kinds words. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings, Mr. W. H. 
Ansell [/.} said that he felt that some mention should 
be made of Mr. Graily Hewett, the artist who had in- 
scribed the Memorial. There had been some question, 
he said, as to whether the signatures of the subscribers 
should be, as it were, ‘‘forged”’ on to the document, but 
Mr. Graily Hewett had objected to that and had 
said that he would prefer to write the names himself. 
which had been done. Mr. Ansell added that he 
thought that the design on the page facing the opening 
words of the Memorial was one of the most beautiful 
examples of illumination work that had been done for 
many years. 
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THE 

CHURCH OF 
SAINT OSWALD 
PRESTON 


Architect: Walter Tapper, A.R.A. [F.] 


(LAMM A 


A general view of the west end and north 
side, showing the Morning Chapel 


A bequest of £28,000 provided 
the money for this church, which 
serves a municipal housing estate 
at Deepdale, Preston. The contract 
price was £21,000; the screens cost 
£3,500 and the organ £1,750 in 
addition. A parish hall and vicarage 
have been planned at the east and 
west ends respectively and will form 


a quadrangle on the north side of 


the church. 


FORM 

The body of the church consists 
of seven bays, the piers being 
pierced to form aisles and acting as 
abutments to arches spanning the 
nave to support a wooden roof. 
Over the “aisle”? bays are transverse 
arches from pier to pier. Two of the 
nave bays form the sanctuary and 
chancel, which are enclosed by a 
screen. The westernmost bay contains 
the baptistry and gallery, the latter 
approached by stairs in two turrets. 
The piers and turrets have a batter 
of 13 inches in 10 feet and entasis. 
The organ is on the screen in the 
north arch of the chancel. 


MATERIALS 

The main walling material 
is brick, specially made by the 
general contractors (who are also 
brickmakers) to harmonise with old 
local bricks now no longer made. 
The facing runs five courses to the 





The south side. The bricks are two-inch deep red and the dressings brown sandstone 
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The structure consists of seven bays, the main fiers 
carrying arches which support the wooden roof. Trans- 
verse arches connect the main piers. The panel walls have 


g-inch outer and inner skins and a g-inch cavity 
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On the left is a general view from near the nortl rn. The 
masonry is of blue sandstone, the brick walls 2 rough 


plastered. The piers have batter and ent 


two downcast gratings in the floor. Artificial! 
lighting is by electric bracket fittings on the eas, 
sides of the nave arches and a black iron cliandelie; 
in the chancel. There is a single bell in the wes 
turret. 


CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS: Thomas Croti & Sons. 
Ltd., Preston, who also made the bricks and quarried th 
stone. 

STRUCTURE: Slates, the Westmorland Green Slat 
Quarries, Ltd. Oak screens and stalls, Robert Bridgeman & 
Sons, Lichfield. Joinery, J. Parkinson & Sons, Ltd.. Lancas- 
ter. Plastering, J. Heald, Preston. Plumbing. Robert 
Hodgson, Preston. Wood block flooring, Hollis Bros. 
Liverpool. Glazing, R. E. Pearse & Co., Ltd., Londor 

EQUIPMENT: Electric lighting, Tyler & Freeman, 
London. Heating, Ariel Chase Pipeless Heating Engineers, 
London. Ironmongery, light fittings and altar furnishings, 
W. Bainbridge Reynolds, Ltd., London. Organ. John 
Compton Organ Co., Ltd., London. Bell, Mears & Stainbank, 
London. Fabrics, Watts & Co., London. 








foot with wide mortar joints, and is in Dutch bond. The 


masonry of the dressings is of Longridge sandstone, the 
brown outside and the blue inside (this colour distinction 
is arbitrary as the stones are almost alike). Internally the 
brickwork is plastered and finished with a wood float. ‘The 
brick walls are for the most part built with g-inch outer and 
inner skins and a g-inch cavity. The English oak in the 








roof and screens was darkened by applying an ammonia 
solution. Westmorland slates form the external root 
covering. The floor is paved with brown and blue Long- 
ridge stone except under the chairs, where deal blocks have 
been used. 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 

The main altar consists of a stone mensa in one picce, 
13 feet by 4 feet by 63 inches, and is supported on eight oak 
legs. The riddel posts are of black iron with deep red 
curtains; the frontal is green and gold. The altar in the 
Morning Chapel is in tones of blue. All doors are of oak 
lightly treated with ammonia solution and having black 
wrought-iron furniture. 

Heating is by means of warmed air with two upcast and 


On the right is a view of the west end seen through the chancel screen. 
which is of oak and black and gilded iron 
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altar fabrics are in tones of blue. On the right, the 
Baptistry under the gallery. The font is of brown 
sandstone 





The screen and chancel from the Morning Chapel. The 
riddels are of black iron and the curtains deep red. th 
Srontal is green. The rich colours of the fabri s forn 
an effective climax to the simple and low-toned interior 


that is not fully revealed by the photographs 
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Review of Construction and Materials 


This series is compiled from all sources contributing technical information of use to architects. 


These sources are prin- 


cipally the many research bodies, both official and industrial, individual experts and the R.I.B.A. Science Standing 


Committee. 


Every effort is made to ensure that the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as possible 


Questions are invited from readers on matters covered by this section; they should be addressed to the Technical Editor. 


SOME NOTES ON STANDARD STEEL WINDOWS 


The following article has been written in collaboration with the Building Centre. 


The term “‘standard”’ in connection with steel windows is an 
inexact description, but one that is generally taken to mean 
“stock size’? when referring to the cheaper metal casements. 
These originated from an agreement between the leading metal 
window manufacturers made just after the War. They are not 
the subject of a British Standard Specification. 

The first designs consisted of a number of units, based on a 
fixed pane size, which could be built up into multiple types to 
suit various purposes. The proportion of this pane is approxi- 
mately that of the eighteenth century pane in wooden windows, 
while the unit width of 1 foot 8 inches is that commonly found 
in old Cotswold iron windows, a dimension that appears to 
have been conditioned by the size of stone available for 
transomes. 

These post-war designs, until recently the only ones available, 
are too well known to need more than passing notice in this 
article. The original pane size and proportions are now being 
departed from, a process which began with the omission of the 
vertical glazing bars in response to a demand by architects. The 
metal window is tending to develop along its own lines. 

The manufacturers’ catalogues reveal this tendency and a 
great variety of new forms in the cheaper casements is now 
available. The purpose of this article is to illustrate and com- 
ment on these developments. It is realised, however, that 
esthetics come into the matter, which therefore becomes 
subject to opinion. 


MANUFACTURE AND PROTECTION 

In Great Britain steel windows are invariably made of rolled 
mild steel sections, the corners being welded, usually electrically. 
Furniture is now almost always of hot-pressed bronze. In 
America stamped sheet metal windows have a large sale, more 
particularly the double-hung sash type. These stamped sheet 
steel windows are cheap. But although carefully designed 
pressings may make a rigid window, they are relatively flimsy 
and do not seem to be expected to have a long life, though the 
life of a steel window depends primarily on the quality and 
maintenance of the paint protecting it. 

Paint: Protection by paint is almost universal and is the 
cheapest. A few manufacturers supply windows from works 
with two coats of paint, but the majority only one; this forms 
4 priming for further coats on the job. Periodic repainting is a 
vital necessity for steel windows, the life of the window depend- 
ing on both the regularity of and the care taken in painting. 
The most common cause of corrosion is neglect to remove, 
when repainting, the rust which has formed on places where the 
paint film has been damaged. If rust is merely painted over it 
will extend under the paint. Thus the life of the steel window is 
tno small extent at the mercy of the painter. The specification 
of the paint is also of great importance and we propose dealing 
with this in a forthcoming number. 


Some housing authorities have recently discontinued the use 
of steel windows altogether because they find replacement 
charges to be high. In cheap, rapid housing work the casements 
are not infrequently dumped in masses on the site, insufficiently 
protected and carelessly handled; the protecting paint film 
becomes damaged and rusting begins; when the final coats of 
paint are applied this rust is not cleaned off. The close com- 
petitive tendering usual with housing schemes makes necessary 
the practice of building-in frames with the brickwork and, also, 
neither allows for proper protection of windows after they are 
fixed nor for adequate care in painting. A greater degree of 
care could, however, be demanded by architects and exercised 
by contractors without adding to cost. There is something of a 
tradition among workmen that metal objects do not need care- 
ful handling; neither are the rusting capabilities of unprotected 
steel realised in a class of building work in which the principal 
metals used are lead and cast iron. In good class work the 
contractor should never be allowed to build-in the frames as 
the brickwork proceeds. In short, the painted steel window 
needs careful handling before and during fixing and regular 
and careful repainting. Given these things its life will be 
indefinitely prolonged. 

Sherardising: This method of protecting steel against rust 
deserves to be better known than it is. Briefly, it consists of 
impregnating the outer surface of the steel with zinc. The 
piece of steel to be treated is placed in a container filled with 
powdered zinc, which is heated. The container is then rotated 
and the zinc penetrates evenly into the pores of the steel, 
entering into such alloyed combination with it that the steel is 
completely protected against corrosion. It is not merely a 
surface protection, the zinc penetrating some way into the steel, 
the degree of protection obtained depending on accurate heat 
control. The principal defect of the system is that at present 
only bars can be treated, so that windows when assembled are 
not fully protected at the corners and junctions. It is customary 
to zinc spray these exposed places. Sherardised windows are 
usually also painted for the sake of appearance. The principal 
advantage of the process is that rusting cannot take place under- 
neath the paint film. (The Zinc Alloy Rust-Proofing Company, 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. 

Metallisation: This method consists in the deposition of a 
tough coating of a non-rusting metal, usually zinc, on the steel. 
The complete window is first cleaned by sandblasting and the 
zinc is then applied in a spray of finely-divided particles. Zinc 
wire, fed into a “pistol” by a small air-driven turbine, is 
liquefied by an oxy-coal-gas flame; on impact with the steel it 
adheres strongly to the slightly roughened surface made by the 
sandblasting. The zinc forms a good surface for subsequent 
coats of paint. Any metal which is ductile enough to be drawn 
into a wire can be used, and the possibilities of metal spraying 
or “‘metallisation’” appear to be considerable in other fields 
besides that of steel windows. 
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Other Protective P) Hot galvanising 
has been tried as a means of protecting steel 
windows, and in spite of difficulties is used 
for certain kinds of work, principally in 
chemical works and corrosive industrial 
atmospheres. The assembled steel window 
is first dipped in an acid solution in order to 
clean it and then in a bath of molten zinc. 
After removal from the bath superfluous zinc 
is shaken off. The method has two defects. 
Ihe lesser is that the zine coat unless well 











applied is liable to pinholes and requires 
weathering or ageing before paint is applied: 
the more serious defect is that the heat of 
the zinc bath is liable to warp the frame. 
When free from these defects the hot galvan- 
ised window is very well protected. 

The processes of *‘ Parkerising”’ and ‘*Bond- 
erising’’ seem to have made little headway 




















in steel window work, though both are simple 
and cheap. Neither process can be regarded 
as a rust preventer used alone. though both 
are definitely corrosion resisting, partly be- 
cause they afford a very good key for paint. 
In the motor trade it is 
practice to protect the steel panels of cat 
bodies with one of these 
painting. ‘‘Parkerising’’ consists of the 
formation of a phosphatic deposit on the surface of the steel. 


RELATIVE COSTS 
While this article is concerned primarily with so called 
standard steel windows, it is not out of place to make compari- 
sons with those of other metals. There is no doubt that in first 
class permanent work bronze windows are without rival. They 
are known to have an indefinitely long life. The bronze 
windows fixed in the Houses of Parliament are in good con- 
dition after a hundred years durine which they have needed 
hardly any maintenance. They were made by Thomas Clark, 
who called himself a **copper sash manufacturer,” 
founder of the firm of Henry Hope and Sons 
The relative maintenance costs of bronze and steel windows 


are not usually considered, partly because tl 


ilmost universal 
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processes before 





and was the 


two metals are 
It can be 
though somewhat academic) rule that the 


not often regarded as alternatives in the same job. 
taken as a general 
annual interest, at ordinary rates, on the extra first cost of 
bronze windows over steel is greater than the cost of periodic 
repainting of the latter. The life of the bro1 window is 
not subject, however, to the care of a painter as is that of the 
steel window. 

Bronze or other windows of bare metal are more draught- 
proof than those of painted metal. This is ne 
the former are usually of better finish than the 
because bare metal surfaces make closer and 
than do painted ones. 

Recently, anodised aluminium windows hav« 


t only because 
latter, but 
e even contact 





been produc ed 


at a cost approximating to that of bronz Che anodised 
finish is necessary owing to the liability of aluminium to 
corrode in certain atmospheres. particularly sea air. Aluminium 
windows would seem so far not to have shown any superiority 
to bronze, though some architects prefer the colour. The 


present high cost of stainless steel precludes the use of this 
material for metal windows. 
An interesting table of comparative costs of different finishes 


has been supplied to us by Messrs. James Gibbons, Ltd. They 
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are necessarily approximations. 
taken as a standard. 


Polished bronze has beer 


Polished bronze me ie a 100 
Bronze, sanded finish ~ ee ig 90 
Aluminium alloys, anodically treated, full film 110 
Aluminium, ditto, lighter film (iridescent), for 
interior use 105 


Rust-proofing steel by hot galvanising, sherardising 
or zinc spray : A = re 
Standard finish, two coats of grey dipping paint on 
steel o eo. oe o- oe ; 5 
COMBINATIONS OF UNITS 
It is not generally realised that the multiples of units show: 
in the catalogues of manufacturers are by no means the only 
ones which can be made up and at little or no extra cost. The 
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ormally show enough multiples to meet usual 
: most architects will agree, however, that not all 
wre of good appearance. For example, the multiple shown in 
Fig. 1, which is very common, is of unpleasing proportion both 
on of height to width and between the parts above 
the transome. The central fixed pane also is un- 
en the window is fully open in summer weather. 
edistribution of units in the same shape is shown in 
re there is a central void; the fixed side lights prevent 


atalogues 
requiremen 


in its relati 
ind below 
pleasant W 
\ possibl. 


Fig. 2. He 

urtains blowing out; ‘‘cleaning hinges” should be fitted in 

upper floor windows. I he same kind of window, one pane less 
suitable for bedrooms in small houses and is of a 


in height, is ) : ; ; 
better proportion. Another variant sometimes used is shown in 
Fig. 3, but has a smaller opening area and is of little better 


appearance than Fig. 1. 


TALL WINDOWS 

The principal difficulty when designing in steel casements is 
to provide tall windows, or, rather, low sill height in normal 
living rooms. This remark applies almost as much to wood 
casements and the following old rule for wood windows can be 
quoted in this connection : ‘* Casements for width, sashes for 
height.” The problem is an esthetic one rather than structural, 
the superimposition of tall units being technically possible, 
though the appearance may be unpleasant. Fig. 4 shows a 
recent unusual multiple in an 8-foot high room where a low 
sill height was specially required. This was considered prefer- 
able to that in Fig. 5, a more usual arrangement in the same 
void, because it placed the fixed transome well above eye level 
and was thought to be of better appearance. Fig. 6 shows an 
unusually tall staircase window. 


WIDE WINDOWS 

The window that is wide in proportion to its height is much 
easier to provide than the tall window. The recent marked 
tendency to design unusually wide, low windows in domestic 
work is interesting partly as a reversion to medieval and Tudor 
types, and partly as a recognition of function when there is a 
wide view to be enjoyed. This can be done by butting together 
anumber of 1 foot 8 inches units as in Fig. 7, but this is by no 
means the only method of providing wide windows and is 
liable to look fussy. Fig. 8 shows a recently introduced alterna- 
tive which can be had in various heights of two, three and four 
panes and in lengths of 6 feet 7} inches and 8 feet 2} inches, 
with or without the central ventilator. The length of the 
central unit can be varied to suit architects’ requirements and 


the whole window can be bent to a curve for bow windows if 


required. The cost of the curved 
glass must, however, be consi- 
dered. The proportion of open- 
ing light to fixed area is rather 
low. Fig. 9 shows how careful 
study of the manufacturer’s 
catalogue will permit the build- 
ing up of an interesting long 
window out of standard units. 


LARGE WINDOWS 

Che large window, namely, 
one which has both unusual 
width and low sill height, can be 
made up in a number of ways, 
but there are limits to the 
strength of the ordinary stand- 
ard section. Makers will usually 
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say when this limit is reached, advising the use of channels, 
tees or other sections to provide the necessary rigidity. Fig. 
10 shows four typical sections. ‘‘A” is of a mullion in a 
window of 13 feet height; *‘B’ is a mullion in a window of 
10 feet height; **C”’ shows the use of a channel section mullion 
or transome. ‘D” is a transome for a 9 feet span. (From a 
drawing by the Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

While final details must be checked by the window makers, 
preliminary calculations for the strengthening mullions or 
transomes of large windows can be made. The stresses can be 
considered as the same as with an ordinary uniformly loaded 
floor, with binders, placed on edge. the channels or other 
stiffening members acting as the binders. In normal work an 
allowance for wind pressure, on either side, of 30 lb. per squar: 
foot is adequate, but more should be taken in exposed situations. 

In windows of great size the channels will be of considerable 
thickness, predominating over the casement and glazing bat 
sections. It is clearly the more economical way to place these 
channels spanning the shorter way of the window: unfortu- 
nately for design reasons it is usually desired to emphasise th« 
longer dimension of the window (horizontal or vertical) by 
placing these thicker sections the uneconomical way. 

Adequate fixing for the ends of the main members in thes 
large windows is necessary, as in a gale the loaas transmitted 
will be great. 

The use of tubular mullions allows medium-sized multiples 
to be built up of standard units, as these give sufficient 
rigidity. 

DESIGNING WINDOWS FOR FUNCTION 
The types usually shown in catalogues do not serve all the 


functions for which metal windows are nowadays required. 
Designing to function takes into account the purpose of the 
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room (i.é., sitting room, dining room, bedroom, corridor), the 
height of the furniture used in it (i.e., dining chairs or casy 
chairs) and the extent and direction of the view from the win- 
dow (i.e., downwards, upwards or laterally spreading). This 
aspect of the subject is so dependent on personal idea and 
individual cases that it is perhaps outside the scope of an 
article under the heading ‘‘Construction and Materials.’’ 
Nevertheless, design in standard steel windows is dependent on 
the types available and the two sides of the subject cannot be 
entirely disassociated. In general, metal windows are more 
elastic in design than the catalogues seem to show. 

SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

The use of long flange frames in stuccoed walls is well known 
and needs no comment. Some architects use long flange 
frames in facing brick walls because they object to the thin 
and wiry appearance of the ordinary sections. Also, glazing bars 
can now be obtained with the flat face outwards, the glass being 
fixed with beads internally. 

A new and very interesting sub-frame for building into 
11-inch cavity walls has recently been developed by Henry 
Hope and Sons, Ltd. This is shown in Fig. 11, which is self- 
explanatory. It avoids the unsatisfactory closing of the cavity 
with slates or expanded metal, which are liable to crack or 
loosen owing to the different moisture and temperature 
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movements of the inner and outer brick skins. The 
as a template for the brickwork and the flat arch 
without an extra bar. Most architects will ques 
of the steel faces exposed to the cavity. The steel! protected 
with two coats of oxide paint and the makers say ‘hat it has 
stood up well to prolonged tests. They recommend that a 
sheet of lead be built in over the head to discharge excessive 
moisture away from the jambs. Clearly this pressed stee| 
cavity frame will simplify the fixing of windows, and may 
therefore be expected to show a saving in cost, particularly 
where large numbers are used and rapid building is desired, 
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PLASTER FAILURES 


In a lecture at the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution on 
21 February, Dr. R. E. Stradling, Director of Building Re. 
search, discussed the difficulties inherent in the change from 
traditional rule-of-thumb methods to those based on scientific 
research which the building industry was at present undergoing, 

Dealing with lime, Dr. Stradling said it must be realised 
that there are a multitude of different limes in Great Britain, 
all of which require rather different technique in handling, 
Almost daily the Building Research Station was asked to 
analyse a sample of plaster which had fallen from a ceiling or 
wall, and the reply was usually made that such an analysis 
would probably show nothing about the cause of failure. In 
certain cases it might be shown that the specification had not 
been strictly followed, but at present that was probably an 
advantage. <A rigid adherence to the specification might 
produce even worse failure. ** Plasterers’ work is very much an 
‘art.’ The craftsman automatically adjusts his mixture for ease 
of application according to his training. In the old days this 
probably gave a sound job; now it often does not; but the blind 
insistence on a certain craft procedure by a non-craftsman, 
without scientific knowledge, is very rarely likely to help.” 

In the case of bricks Dr. Stradling said that mechanisation of 
manufacturing processes has produced bad as well as some 
good results. The troubles most complained of at the present 
time were linked with the way in which bricks are used. The 
change from lime to Portland cement mortars for laying, 
renderings, stucco and the like, has brought efflorescence 
troubles—that is, disfiguration of the brickwork by the crystal- 
lising out of salts, as well as troubles due to decay. 





CONTENTS OF PRECEDING NUMBERS 
November r1th.—Progress in Research, Bricks, Building Stones, Stel, 
Reinforced Concrete, Timber, B.R.S. Annual Report, Research and slum 
clearance, Equipment of buildings, Sliding glass doors. 
November 25th.— Weathering of Portland stone, Traffic vibration, Lead 
s in clay, Copper dowels in lead and cement, Condensation, Overhead 
sliding door gear, Pipe pushing. — ; 
December gth.—The formation of blisters on mastic asphalte roofs, 


Lifting of wall and floor tiles, Sliding glass doors, Fixing devices and plugs. 
December 23rd.—Some notes on Door Springs, Floodlighting, Jointing 
drain pipes with neat cement, Dusting in Concrete Floors, Overhead Sliding 
Door Gear. 
January 13th.—The St. Paul’s Foundation Report, Bathing pool sur- 
unds, Electric water heaters and the formation of scale. 
January 27th.—The Report of the Reinforced Concrete Structures Com- 
ittee, Some steel alloys recently introduced, The manhole cover, Tightening 














wires. 


February roth.—Paper in Building, The D.S.I.R. Annual Report, A 
Reinforced Concrete Handbook, Reinforced Concrete Practice. 
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Book Reviews 
SWAKELEYS 


This new volume published by the London Survey 
Committee, like some of its predecessors, goes outside the 
boundaries of the administrative County of London and 
deals with a famous but not perhaps familiar house in 
Middlesex. A recent guide-book makes the statement 
that Middlesex contains only one building of first-class 
importance, and that, of course, is Hampton Court 
Palace. “ First-class ” is a relative and risky word in this 
connection, but nobody would dispute Hampton Court’s 
claim to pre-eminence. The second place may be 
awarded, according to taste, either to Lord Burlington’s 
villa at Chiswick or to Swakeleys, near Ickenham, in the 
the urban district of Uxbridge. 

Swakeleys has already been well described and illus- 
trated in one of the volumes of English Homes 
published by Country Life, and it will doubtless be 
thoroughly dealt with in the forthcoming Middlesex 
volume of the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, but the work now under review gives a more 
complete survey of the house than can be expected in 
any other publication, and it is admirably produced. 
The soundness of the text is assured when one finds 
that it is the work of Mr. Walter Godfrey, but he displays 
almost inhuman modesty in suppressing the fact that he 
himself has acted as architect in restoring the building for 
the Foreign Office Sports Association, its present owners 
and occupiers. 

The curious name of the house appears to be derived 
from the family of Swalclyve, which owned the property 
in the fourteenth century and may have come either 
from Swalecliffe in Kent or Swalcliffe in Oxfordshire, 
both of which are locally pronounced as ‘‘Swakely.” 
But nobody seems to know, and Mr. Godfrey does not 
tell us, when the first house on the site was built. A 
document of 1616, printed as an appendix to the book, 
gives some description of the house as it then existed, and 
mentions, inter alia, the King’s Chamber, the Great 
Chamber, and the moat. 

In 1629 Sir John Bingley sold the property to Edmund 
afterwards Sir Edmund) Wright, Alderman of London, 
who built the present house in 1638, became Lord Mayor 
in 1640, and died in 1643. It is an interesting fact, which 


has been noted by Mr. Godfrey, by the author of 


English Homes, and by Mr. Arthur Oswald in his recently 
published book on Country Houses of Kent, that Swakeleys 
closely resembles Broome Park in Kent, built in 1635-8, 
and at one time occupied by Lord Kitchener. Indeed, 
the similarity is so striking that one naturally suspects 
that one architect must have designed both houses. 
Mr. Godfrey apparently cannot enlighten us upon this 
Swakeleys, Ickenham: being the thirteenth monograph of the 
London Survey Committee. By Walter Godfrey, F.S.A. London: 
Published by the Committee. 1933. ; 


very interesting point, and makes no mention of the 
architect of Swakeleys, which was erected at a time when 
the status and identity of the architect was nebulous 
generally. The house is characteristically Jacobean; a 
combination of gables, bold chimneys and mullioned 
windows with somewhat coarse Italian detail. The 
main fabric is brick, with stone windows, but the 
remainder of the architectural “dressings’”’ are executed 
with a thin coating of plaster, an obvious measure of 
economy in a district where stone is scarce. The substitu- 
tion of plain glass for leaded lights in the windows has 
greatly detracted from the original exterior effect, and 
the appearance of the few windows where Mr. Godfrey 
has been allowed to reinstate lead glazing is so attractive 
that one hopes that he will eventually be supplied with 
adequate funds to complete this most desirable trans- 
formation. Internally the house, which has an H-plan, 
contains several rooms with panelling of a type which 
Mr. Godfrey says is ‘‘of earlier date than the house,” 
presumably taken from its predecessor. In this matter 
he differs from the author of English Homes, who sees 
in this panelling the persistence of the Elizabethan 
fashion after the introduction of Renaissance forms else- 
where and accepts them as work of 1638. The largest 
room in the house is the “‘great chamber’’ on the first 
floor, a noble apartment with panelling of the late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century. The present 
staircase may be of the same period. 

The hall on the ground floor is another fine room, 
lined with panelling of the eighteenth century, and has a 
huge and very clumsy marble chimney-piece. This room 
is entered beneath a most remarkable screen of wood 
painted to resemble stone or marble, and crowned 
with busts, lions, and amorini. This extraordinary 
feature is described by Pepys, who visited the house in 
September 1665, and it appears to have been added 
to the original building by Sir James Harrington, some 
time between 1643 and 1660. 

Swakeleys passed through many hands after Sir 
Robert Viner bought it from Sir Robert Harrington in 
1665, until in 1923 it was sold with its large park to a firm 
of building speculators. It would certainly have been 
demolished but for the intervention of Mr. Humphrey 
Talbot, who bought the house with the grounds imme- 
diately adjoining it in 1924, and ultimately sold it to the 
Foreign Office Sports Association in 1929. Thus, this 
beautiful old building, with its stables, its walled garden, 
its lake, and a considerable area of the magnificently 
wooded park, remains in the hands of people who will 
guard it jealously and has been spared the fate of so many 
historic houses in Middlesex which have been deinolished 
to make way for endless rows of *“T'udor Homes.” 

Martin S. Bricos [F.] 
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Dublin. like Bath. was o: 
and definitely civilised city s 
tecture were concerned, its nob publ 
forth from an harmonious backgrout 
and squares, at once both 
pride in her citizens. 

Yet, despite the disasters to amenit 
her, despite all the tragic follies of r rake 
grace to vulgarity, cle spite, In snort, the / tril 
fable of her charms must still be maintains not 
clean-up of that which offends, but by unrealist 
the “‘Come-to-Erin” order. good deal about 
of gush, a few well chosen pictures and liter 
the thing is done. 

If you are very young and very inno 
paganda of that sort may indeed induce you to p 
visit, even as I did, when the shock of the realit 
case) likely to be exceedingly distressing 

I resolved that never again would | return to 


dream had been so rudely shattered. But this ne 
unsettles that resolve; I feel that 1f Dublin can 


critical there may yet be hope for her and that 
time, one might find the tide of ugliness that | 
* Cautionary Guide to Dublin, with 64 illustrations 


stitute of the Architects of Ireland. Price 6d. Wit! 
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id. at last receding, the city regaining her senses, her self. 

spect and her urbanity. 

Even the contrasted pictures of the good and 1 bad ar 
flattering to the place because, of course, whilst there is only o1 
City Hall. one Four Courts, and one Customs House, there a 

1alid slum houses and little cockney villas by the thousand 

rcitully only represented in the Guide by a few select 


mens. 

Yet. as I say, this forthright sixpennyworth of debunking 
actually by far the most encouraging guide that Dublin could 
possibly have put out, for it makes one believe that the count: 
that lately startled the world by the beauty of her new coinag 
is beginning to think also about her capital. 

\lay that be so, and may the candle thus lit by Mr. Manning 
Robertson grow to a great flame, consuming the dross that has 
overlaid the authentic gold and lighting a new generation to- 
wards new standards of **commodity, firmness and delight,” 
that architectural trinity through which alone a city can b 
saved, 

From what? From being what almost every British city 3s, 
whether large or small, home or colonial—a dreary wilderness 
of hugger-mugger. 

If we English cast stones at Dublin, the citizens of the Fre 
State have even easier targets on our side of St. George’s Chan- 
nel, and if it should please them (as it well might) to retort tha 
anyway Dublin was still loveliness itself compared to Belfast, | 
should be disposed to agree with them. 

But Belfast, like Manchester, Glasgow and Swansea, we hav 
long since accepted as an almost hopelessly bad job—there wa 
never much grace to fall from. 

But if Dublin should come to die from the disfiguring drops!- 
cal growths and internal hemorrhages that have killed su 
once noble cities as Chester and Bristol, we shall all mourn 10! 
a diminished and dishonoured Ireland. 

CLouGH WILLIAMs-ELLs. 
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I} WEST ESSEX REGIONAL REPORT 


Wesr Ess? x \ survey with some proposals for its regional 
development. A report prepared for the Advisory Joint Town 
Planning Committee by Professor §. D. Adshead. London : 
i A { i e IQ) }. je js. 


This report of the West Essex Advisory Town Planning 
has been prepared by Professor Adshead and is 
Mr. Edward North Buxton in an article in which 

vith some alarm of the dangers to the region from 


Committ 
prefaced 
he speaks 


uncontrolled development. 


Almost 
fluenced semi-urban development 
small house building in particular—yet at the same time, 
largely owing to the poverty of railway services in the past and 


il] the region is sufficiently near London to be in- 
factory building and 


the presence in the region of the preserved area of Epping 
Forest. West Essex has been more free than most other semi- 
suburban regions from intensive development. Its danger from 
encroachment is all the greater because in the past there has 
been less development on this side of London than on the 
hers. 

[he report consists of a general geological and archeological 


survey of the region; in the latter a very good report is made of 
the chief! monuments worthy of preservation, based on th 
schedule of buildings mentioned in the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments report, which, of course, only includes 
juildings of the seventeenth and previous centuries. ‘The second 
section of the report contains the survey of population and 

upations. public services and transport facilities and th 








penultimate section, the Recommendations. 


Considerable space is given to consideration of the proposed 


mation of a “green belt” round London. This, as the report 





states. is of metropolitan rather than local importance, so that 
the cost Should be met in part, at all events, out of metropolitan 
need for this belt is. of course, one of the main 
ussed in Sir Raymond Unwin’s Greater London 





Development reports. Various suggestions for the preservation 


olopen spaces are made. Vhe chief feature of the recommenda- 
tions is that in order to obtain reasonably open land at an 
economic cost low intensity building at one house per acre 
should be allowed in selected areas. This not applying to 


forest and other land of such exceptional quality as to require 


omplete preservation. The report suggests that as a result of 


this type of control a number of small villages of 200 or so 
houses will develop, each surrounded by a mile of absolutely 
open country. 

A number of industrial areas are recommended where trans- 
port facilities, labour and natural conditions allow it without 
detriment to amenity, and a special section deals with the 
particularly difficult problems of the Lea and Roding Valleys. 
\new road is proposed from Canning Town Bridge to the north 
orbital road to help the exit of London Dock traffic to the 


north and west. The Industries section concludes with a list of 


industries which can reasonably be expected to come into the 
region. 

The final section of the report outlines the town planning 
powers at present existing to implement the recommenda- 
tions, 

The report is clearly written in a way to attract wider atten- 
ton than that of the committees and officials immediately 
concerned and is illustrated by 20 delightful pen sketches by 
Professor Adshead. 
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MODERN STEELWORK 


British STEELWORK AssociATION. Modern Steelwork. A 
review of current practice, etc. London. 1933. 5/-. 

Ihe British Steelwork Association describe this volume as 
A Review of Current Practice in the Employment of Structural Steelwork 
in Buildings and Bridges.”’ This title scarcely does it justice. A 
number of books have been published in recent years purport- 
ing to be reviews of current practice in this or that material, 
written mainly for the architect; but frequently with no regard 
to his needs and without knowledge of his point of view. 

In this case the authors have produced a book which puts the 
case for steelwork clearly, convincingly and in the palatable 
form of numerous short articles. 

Some well-known contributors are Dr. Stradling, Building 
Research; Mr. T. S. Tait. The Future of Gomm rcial Architecture; 
and Mr. Maxwell Fry, The Time Schedule. In this excellent 
article Mr. Fry gives some very sound information and advice 
concerning office procedure and organisation when dealing 
with large contracts. 

Other headings are Steel Tests, High Tensile Steel, Welding, 
Big Span Trusses, Bridges, Fire-resisting Floors, and the 
principal requirements of the Code of Practice. A number of 
recent contracts at home and abroad are described and illus- 
trated, including Sir Giles Scott’s Library at Cambridge, 
Sidney Harbour Bridge and the Ford factory at Dagenham. 

The diagrams are good (one would have preferred more of 
them) but some of the photographs are disappointing. Som 
notes on fabrication and shop work generally would have been 
appreciated and reference to more than one welding contract 
might reasonably have been included. 

The book is tastefully produced and is a valuable reminde: 
of the possibilities of steel in building. Mr. Tait is probabl 
right when he says that “the architecture of the future will be 
determined, not by archxology, but by construction,” and the 
architect should welcome any publication which tends to keep 
him in touch with present-day methods and research. 


C.S. W. 


REPORT ON STEELWORK FOR BUILDINGS 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Report on steelwork 
for buildin oS, Part 1: Loads and stresses. London. (Revised. 
1933. I /-. 

his is the revised edition of a report first published in 1927 
and consisis of recommendations with regard to the design of 
structural steelwork. The report is not confined to the steel 
frame; but includes types of buildings where steel units are used 
in conjunction with structural walls. 

The requirements closely resemble those contained in the 
Code of Practice and also the recommendations of the Steel 
Structures Research Committee; but the authors state that the 
report does not necessarily conform to the London Building 
Act, the Code of Practice or any Bylaw. 

The scope of the document is about the same as the Code of 
Practice, but differs from it in detail. Wind loads are dealt with 
at some length and recommendations are given concerning 
cases where a sequence of pitched roofs, as in a factory building, 
may create abnormal conditions of wind pressure. The stresses 
advocated for steel in tension and shear correspond closely to 
the Code; but slight variations are apparent with regard to 
stanchions, the percentage reduction of super load for high 
buildings and the safe loads on brickwork. 

This is a businesslike report with well-emphasised headings 


Cc. S. W. 


and containing several useful tables and diagrams. 
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CONCRETE BRIDGE DESIGN 
REINFORCED CoNCRETE Bripce Desicn. By C. S. Chettoe and 
Haddon C. Adams. London: Chapman and Hall. 1933. 42s. 

Reinforced concrete, twenty-five years ago, was still a 
subject wrapped in deep mystery even to most engineers. 
Some of the few specialist firms, to prevent their staff from 
becoming independent too soon, used to lock up every night 
their formule and diagrams. Less than twenty years ago 
District Surveyors still referred to reinforced concrete designs 
as illegal. 

Rapid strides have since been made in the knowledge of 
the material. Though the architect may wisely still prefer 
to leave to the engineer investigations involving the differential 
calculus, I can safely recommend this book to our profession. 
The design of bridges makes a special appeal to us and i 
reinforced concrete is achieved by using simple, direct shapes. 

Sir Henry Maybury in the foreword mentions that in this 
country 7,000 weak bridges need reconstructing; there is 
clearly a great task awaiting the collaboration between engineer 
and architect. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the theory 
of bridge design and Chapter I concisely introduces the 
continuous beam, the theorem of three moments, and influence 
lines; it seems obvious that the authors had to resist the great 
temptation of including the bulk of the material at their 
disposal. 

Chapter II deals with concrete and concrete 
it makes useful suggestions on aggregates and proportion- 
ing, and shows the latest researches in Chicago on the relative 
strength of various water-cement ratios. The dry mix gives 
maximum strength, though in practice a little strength is 
sacrificed in order to make a workable concrete. The authors 
criticise the London County Council regulations as obsolete 
in respect to working stresses, but it is only fair to add that 
since this book was published recommendations for a new 
Code of Practice for the use of reinforced concrete in buildings 
has been issued by the Reinforced Concrete Structures Com- 
mittee of the Building Research Board. 

Chapter III contains useful diagrams for the design of 
slabs, beams and columns and some common faults are pointed 
out in arranging hooks overlaps and corner reinforcements. 

The second part of the book, entitled ** Design of Structures,” 
contains a number of worked-out 
types of bridge, namely freely supported spans, the contin- 
uous span bridges and arches. I do not agree with the authors’ 
view that the arch is the favourite type of bridge, the straight 
girder and its variations being more common practice for 
spans up to 120 feet. The authors, however, have concen- 
trated on this most difficult subject and their investigations 
constitute an admirable contribution to the literature on 
arches. Many readers may meet here with disappointment 
in that the authors wisely refrain from putting forward any 
short-cut methods of design. They believe that it is essential 
to master the design of arches and the elastic theory before 
attempting short cuts. From the arch theory the authors 
develop the design of hinged and fixed ended frames and 
references are given for solving most cases met in practice. 

Chapter IX headed “Sub-Structures”’ is of great importance 
since it is the foundation problem which influences the choice 
of bridge type. Emphasis is laid on the importance of borings 
and complete geological records. 

Particular care must be used with clays to afford ample 
time for settlement as some clays will safely bear a load for 


practice ; 


examples of three 
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several days and then suddenly yield. Reference is made to 
the latest studies of Terzaghi on shear strength of soi 

Chapter X on “Piling and Excavations’’ is ually in. 
teresting and up to date. In spite of their use enone from time 
immemorial common knowledge about piles is crude in the 
extreme. 

A number of examples is also given illustrating bridge 
strengthening and widening and, together with the chapter 
on the sthetics of Bridge Design, will remind the reader of 
the controversy in connection with Waterloo Bridge. 

Though it may not be within the scope of thei: book, i 
is to be regretted that the authors have omitted all mention of 
the important question of costs. I suggest, also, that 2 book on 
Concrete Bridges issued in 1933 might well have made re. 
ference to the unique event of the opening of the three new 
bridges over the Thames. 


A. ALBAN Scorr [F]. 


WEST AFRICAN TIMBER 
AFRICAN TIMBER TREES. By L. Chalk and 
C. Hoyle. Oxford: 


TWENTY WEsT 
J. Burtt Davy, H. E. cag and A. 
Clarendon Press. 1933. . 6d. 


This is No. 2 of the Forest Trees and Timbers of the British 
Empire. The selection of species for description has been 
primarily based on the commercial importance of their 
timbers. It has been thought advisable to include also some 
ten well-known trees whose timbers seem likely to be more 
widely used in the future or to be confused with other species 
which have been described. 

Several of the timbers have been investigated by the Timber 
Committee of the Imperial Institute and their suitability for 
use for various purposes tested. The timbers are illustrated 
by habit photographs of the forest where the trees are grown 
by microscopic tangential and transverse sections, and by very 
clear line drawings of the leaves, flowers and seeds. Architects 
in search of new materials will find the information useful. 


H.. BD, S. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. By Richard Sudell. 
Lock and Co. 1933: £4 IS. 

There is no modern work (and very few ancient) that deals 
so copiously with all the branches of garden design as does this 
by Mr. Sudell. The design aspect will not appeal to present- 
day architects (six out of the nine garden houses illustrated are 
thatch), but nevertheless a great deal can be learned about the 
relation of building to planting, about which the average archi- 
tect knows little. Technical information should be checked 
before being put into practice, but otherwise the book is a 
stimulant and may be included to advantage in any architect's 


library. 


London: Ward, 


SPONS’ POCKET BOOK 
Pocket Prick Book, 1934: 


London, 1934. 5s. 


Spons’ ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
Edited by Clyde Young [F.]. 61st edition. 

[he 61st edition of Spons’ price book is as valuable as its ye 
decessors and can justly be regarded as one of the essential parts ot 
an architect’s equipment. The present issue has its prices adjusted to 
conform to those in force at As time of going to press. A valuable 
section gives approximate cube prices of various types of buildings in 
London and the Provinces, and a very complete index makes reference 


easy. 
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Review of Periodicals 


it ithin the self-imposed limit of these pages attempt is made in this review to refer to the more important articles in all the Journals 

received by the library. None of the journals mentioned are in the loan library, but the librarian will be pleased to give information 

bout prices and where each journal can be obtained. Members can have photostat copies of particular articles made from journals 
in the library. 


CIVIC 
Arcuirerrura. (Milan.) Vol. XIII. No. 1. January. 


|JJustrations of proposals for the new centre of Lugo. ‘The 


schemes include a large tower, a “Casa di Fascio”’ and a new 


“Cassa di Risparmio” agricultural bureau?) (Giuseppe 


Vac caro). 
TRANSPORT 
ARCHITETTURA. (.Milan.) Vol. XII, No. 1. January. 
Illustrations of the new station at Cossato | Nicola Mosso). 
Burper. Vol. CXLVI. No. 4750. 16 February. 
The Baghdad Air Port (H.C. Mason [F.]). Station buildings. 


POWER STATION 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER. Vol. XII. (N.S.) No. 2. February. 


Long and fully illustrated article on the constructional aspect 
of large electricity generating stations. Deals with construction 


of Battersea station and has some interesting information of 


relation of structural to fagade design. 


BROADCASTING STUDIOS 

ARCHITECTURAL Recorpb. Vol. LXXV. No. 1. JZanuary. 
Radio City Broadcasting Studios of the National Broadcasting 
Co., Rockefeller Centre, New York. Special articles on sound 


control and air conditioning and lighting, with useful details of 


acoustic treatment and in particular of the way in which air 
ducts have been insulated to avoid transmission of sound. 
MoNATSHEFTE F. BAUKUNST U. STADTEBAU. Vol. XVIII. 
No. 2. February. 
The Konigsberg Broadcasting Studio (Kurt Frick, Hopp and 
Lucas). 
extremely interesting detail. N.B. particularly acoustic design 
of studios and two concert halls. 
JouRNAL OF THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
Canapa. Vol. XI. No. 1. Fanuary. 


Short article on the modern radio station, with plan. 


MUSEUMS 

ArcHITETTURA. Vol, XII. No. 1. January. 
\ description, with many photographs and plans, of the new 
entrance to the Vatican Museum, by Giuseppe Momo, from 
Viale Vaticano. The entrance has a particularly interesting 
spiral ramp of reinforced concrete. 

ARCHITETTURA. Vol. XIII. No. 1. January. 
illustrations of a small picture gallery at Spezia. An unusual 
plan and modern treatment. 


SPORTS BUILDING 
MoperNE BANFoRMEN,. Vol. XX XIII. No. 1. January. 
Recreation centre, Zurich (Tetmajor, Debrunner and 


Blankart). 
LIBRARY 


ARCHITECT AND 
3400. 16 February. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LXXIX. No. 2038. 8 February. 
Burtpinc. Vol. IX. No.2. February. 
Manchester Reference Library (Vincent Harris [F.]). 


CXXXVIT. No. 


3UILDING News. Vol. 


C 


A simple building in appearance and plan but full of 


LABORATORIES 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LXXIX. No. 2039. 15 February. 
A laboratory building at Thurrock, Essex, by Sir Owen 
Williams. Useful details of the unusual form of construction. 
BoUWKUNDIG WEEKBLAD. 1934. No. 6. 10 February 
Che Rijksseruminrichting (pathological and serum laboratory), 
Rotterdam (A. Van de Steur). Plans, photographs and 
details. 


HOSPITALS AND ASYLUMS 

Cuantiers (Paris). Vol. 1. Nos. 7-8. November—December. 
Practically all this number is given to a valuable detailed 
description of the buildings at the Cité Saintaire de Clairville at 
Salagnac, between Perigueux and Brive. A large tubercular 
settlement modelled on the English Papworth, to which tribute 
is paid as the pioneer settlement of the kind. The French town 
possesses outstanding architectural merit and deserves very 
close study for its architectural detail, its equipment and town 
planning. It includes a large hotel, shops, a hospital, garages, 
a printing works, a sports arena and, of course, separate 
dwellings where ‘‘cases’’ can live a normal life with their 
families. The majority of the buildings are of concrete and 
hollow block walling, some are metal faced. Full details of 
construction and planning 


DOMESTIC 

Every architectural journal in every country contains so 
much about domestic architecture that it is quite impossible to 
record it all here and only outstanding examples of interest 
for some special feature are noted. The student of domestic 
architecture should read all the journals, particularly the 
German and Scandinavian. 

3AUMEISTER. Vol. XXXII, No. 2. February. 

Almost the whole of this number is concerned with dwelling- 
houses of various types in Germany, Austria, Italy and Sweden. 
[here are special articles on sports chalets in Bavaria, good 
simple places, mostly designed in the traditional functionalism 
that appeals both to what is modern and to what is Nazi in 
Germany to-day. 

MopERNE BAurorMEN. Vol. XXXIII, No.1. January. 
Article on modern Swiss architecture, illustrating several good 
houses. A block of flats with post office on ground floor at 
Munich (R. Vorhoelzer). A lively scheme with much interesting 
detail. 

ARCHITECTURAL Recorp. Vol. LXXV, No. 1. | January, 
Special number on new housing designs and construction 
systems, detailed description of many patent systems, mostly for 
cheaply built small houses. 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


BoUWKUNDIG WEEKBLAD. 1934, No.5. 3 February. 
Competition designs for a motorists’ hotel-restaurant. Some 
very interesting designs: garage for about ten cars, beds for 
about 16 persons, restaurant for about 50 persons. 

ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInG News. Vol. CXXXVII, No. 

3400. 16 February. 
A modern concrete café at Canvey Island. 
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Chamber music, to be listened to wit ylete enjoyment and instruments so understandingly mingled tog r. Lewi il 
should be given, as the term implies, not in the formal sui Watson followed with “The Vagabond” and “The Roadside of | 
roundings of a concert hall but in t se tmosphere o Fire” by Vaughan Williams two, robust songs which ask for; will 
one’s own house, and we are vrateful to the So Clommittec large hall where a singer can let himself go, and Mr. Watson, te 
for arranging for us in our own Institut pleasant al adjusting his method to his surroundings, sang em witl but 
evening as that we enjoyed on Mon ) Februar We ar some restraint. Then came an eighteenth-century trio in PD traf 

particularly grateful to Miss Ursula Water! S | the many minor for Flute, Oboe and Piano by J. C. Locillet, played by 4 

capable musicians she brought with her Ursula Waterhouse, Elizabeth Kitson and Deric Hetley. This ee 

The concert started with Mozart’s Quart 1) major for might be lkened to a charming little conversation piece, and 

Flute and Strings, the players beit Ursu Waterhouse, divided into normal movements, for the two wind instruments: inde 
M. Michaels. Nora Wilson and W. H. Evat Che programme first one would have the honour and then the other: a subject pro 
told us that “this quartet was written in 1777 while Mozart was would be put forward and a pleasant discussion ensue, whil ~ 
in Mannheim, where he made friends with Windling, Ramm the piano held a watching brief and rippled away discreetly i spre 
and Ritter, * excellent performers o1 1¢ flute, oboe and the background, occasionally throwing in a remark whic} a sq 
bassoon,’ and members of one of the finest orchestras in would be taken up and elaborated by the other two instruments, [ 
Germany.” If Windler, who appears to have been the flautist. After the interval Anne Huxley sang a group of three songs; rib 
had been listening he surely would have been the first to con- Air Gai” by W. Rummel, **Au bord de ?Eau”’ by Fauré, and shor 
sratulate Miss Waterhouse upon her playing, while a long- *L’Embarquement pour Cythére” by Réné Chausard. A good ee 
continued tapping of bows on desks would have « xpre ssed the choi e, sung with a light and discriminating touch which port 
applause of other members of that fine German or¢ hestra. The pleased us all. The string quartet then played Frank Bridge’s in 1 
music was quite delightful, one of those inspired little pieces of Variations on the “Londonderry Air.”’ Fortunately the varia- loca 
perfection which only Mozart can give us, a1 1 the quartet tions came first, leaving the way open at the end for a broad, I 
understood it and each other admirably. the phrases of the suave treatment of that lovely tune which, despite its popularity lutic 
flute trickling in and out of the other instruments with just the with cinema organists and dance bands. remains one of the for. 
right intensity to preserve a proper bala Che good begin- most beautiful things that ever came out of Ireland. Ther and 
ning was as well carried on by Betty Andreae and Anne Huxley. Lewis Watson sang again: first, two Old English songs, “Come, evel 
who sang two duets. The first. "Vo Cercat by D’Astorga, Let’s be Merry” and **False Phyllis,” and then R. Leveridge’s proj 
who wrote it in the first half of the ntu vas accom- When Dull Care’’—all good songs which must be as jolly to be s 
panied by the string quartet. The song and its singing were so sing as they are to listen to. Finally Betty Andreae and Anne the 
pleasant to hear that Henry Purcell’s “Han mm Every Tree” Huxley sang another group of duets, beginning with Brahms sign 
just failed to produce the same satisfact | quartet was ind going on to Vaughan Williams’s ‘*‘Dirge for Fidele” and and 
strengthened by the addition of t flut e second plaved \rmstrong Gibbs’s ““Spring,”’ and, because we thought it so sad the 
by Gilbert Inelefield—and a spinet, played by Deric Hetley, that it had all come to an end, thev came back again and sang nar! 
and it is a question whether nine performers can safely address is, possibly as it was a February night, Armstrong Gibbs’s traft 
themselves to the unfolding of complicat art writing without **A-Tishoo.”’ and 
the guidance of a conductor, and there was uspicion of \s we nibbled sandwiches and drank coflee afterwards we all civic 
rageedness here and there. But this is very nearly captious agreed with Mr. Ashley. who spoke for us, that we were deeply tisen 
criticism because the whole thing was delightful to listen to: indebted to Mrs. Lanchester and Mr. Dykes Bower for their less 
singers and players had an obvious sense of t music, and it work in connection with the concert, but particularly to the plan 
was a vreat treat to hear this rare and happy choice of voices generous people who had given us so much real enjoyment. 


The R.I.B.A. Public Lectures on Architecture 


TRAFFIC AND ARCHITECTURE joe 








term 

THE FIRST R.I.B.A. PUBLIC LECTURE 1934 showed in an interesting series of slides the gradual improve- ul 
Phe first of the R.I.B.A. Public Lectures Architecture ments in various forms of traffic and the gradually evolving sn 
was givenon Wednesday, 14 February. by Mr. W. R. Davidg system of building which had arisen from it. ae 
[F.], who dealt with the subject of Modern Architecture in From the ancient barge or coracle to the modern ship; fron a 
relation to traffic. Emphasizing that all d Ment arose t plodding wayfarer along the downs or the Icknield Way, an 
from the necessity of intercourse twee! in and man, he the slow-moving packhorse and the lumbering wagon to the each 
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.utomobile and the soaring plane—all have con- 
thing to the life and habits of the people, and each 
lopment in traffic has had its influence on the 
form of building adopted. 

The highways have at all times been the threads which have 
bound together the fabric of human activity, and the little 
settlement at the river crossing or the bridgehead has often 
srown into the mighty town. The village street with its cluster 
of houses round the church and village green, the market town 
with its broad market-place, the cathedral city with its lofty 
spires and its commercial side, with its hay-market and its 
butter-market, one and all owe their origin and growth to the 
traffic from the surrounding countryside. 

The picturesque timber houses of the middle ages, the mellow 
brick of the eighteenth century and the reinforced concrete 
and metal and glass constructions of the present day are equally 
indebted to the transport facilities which their particular age 


fast-movli 
tributed s« 
stage ot d 


provided. 

' The modern speeding up of every form of transport has 
spread development wider and even wider, till there is hardly 
a square mile which is untouched by its influence. 

Dealing with some of the more objectionable forms of modern 
ribbon development and the bungalow craze, the lecturer 
showed how these had been brought about and the means that 
were being taken to counteract their evil effects. Modern trans- 
port had resulted in Dutch bricks and French tiles being used 
in building English cottages, frequently to the detriment of 
local building materials and local tradition and amenities. 

The rapid growth of traffic in the towns had entirely revo- 
lutionized the streets and buildings, and the streets which sufficed 
for a former generation were entirely inadequate for present 
and future needs. The height and size of buildings tended 
everywhere to Increase and it was essential that a reasonable 
proportion between the building and the width of street should 
be secured. The necessity for a policy and a plan in relation to 
the future of our towns was everywhere apparent. The de- 
sign of the new arterial roads, with adequate traffic junctions 
and service roads to prevent obstruction by standing vehicles, 
the proper location and provision of adequate and convenient 
parking places, were as important to buildings as they were to 
traffic. The necessity for the adoption of suitable building lines 
and the proper planning of open spaces, public buildings and 
civic centres was emphasized. Petrol-filling stations and adver- 
tisements are already being brought under control, and it is no 
les important that the modern highway should be properly 
planned and its frontages safeguarded from objectionable uses. 

Among other subjects touched upon were the high-speed 

motor road, of which so many examples are found in Italy, the 
cycle-path so well known on the Continent but entirely neg- 
lected in this country, the preservation of the country footpaths 
for pedestrians, the bridleways or grass-tracks for the horse 
rider and the drove-way in the neighbourhood of market towns 
lor the cattle on their way to market. 
Bridges and bridge approaches have had an important in- 
uence on building, and here probably more than anywhere is 
the opportunity for really fine building. The railway problem 
and the location, accessibility and arrangement of the railway 
lerminus or the railway station have had a profound influence 
on the development of our towns. In the generation which is 
noW arising, the airport and the local aerodrome will become 
is reasingly important. Those too must fall into the general 
pian, 

In the city of the future rapidity of transport will be essential, 
and the commercial, manufacturing and residential areas must 
each have its full measure of consideration. 


c* 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MODERN HOME 
SECOND R.I.B.A. PUBLIC LECTURE 

The second of the R.I.B.A. public lectures on Modern 
Architecture was given at the R.I.B.A. on 21 February by 
Mr. E. B. Maufe [F.], who lectured on the architecture of the 
home, describing the effects of social and material changes on 
house design. Every advance or change, said Mr. Maufe, 
in social or material civilisation must have its repercussions 
on architectural design. 

The most important change of recent years had been, in his 
opinion, the emancipation of the woman. Directly woman had 
been given the chance of taking a share in work outside the 
home she demanded a labour-saving home so that she should 
be able to use her new-found freedom to the fullest advantage. 
Another important change had been the levelling of standards 
of living, so that it was now impossible to gauge the social class 
of a person from his house—though, added Mr. Maufe, we 
could still gauge his taste. The levelling influence had also 
resulted in the internationalisation of architectural forms. To- 
day, as a result of these influences, the modern house was very 
different from the house of a generation ago; there were no 
basements—no vast larders, sculleries or wine cellars—shops 
supplied all these needs. Rooms were smaller and the nursery 
had given place to the garage. Besides these obvious practical 
advantages the house was cleaner in every way; it had an 
esthetic cleanness of line, the reflection of our admiration 
for the simple and functional design of machines. This prac- 
tical and esthetic cleanliness had been helped forward by 
our increased knowledge of the importance of hygiene; to-day 
our bathrooms and kitchens were themselves perfect machines 
as fit for their purpose as hospitals. 

Turning from social to material influences, Mr. Maufe 
described the effect of many of the important inventions of 
recent years which had revolutionised house equipment and 
design, such as gas and electricity for lighting, heating, re- 
frigerating, cleaning and _ polishing, reinforced concrete, 
rubber and glass, plywoods and wall boards, and all the 
innumerable things which gave the architect greater freedom 
in building and the housewife greater freedom to live a 
satisfactory life. 

In comparing the interior of the house of to-day with that 
of 30 years ago, Mr. Maufe said that we were getting rid of 
the idea that decoration was something applied; our houses 
were not ends in themselves, but backgrounds to life, and 
it was one of the most difficult but most essential of the archi- 
tect’s duties to attempt to follow in his imagination the comings 
and goings of his client until the end of his days. 

The flat roof, said Mr. Maufe, had been accepted as one of the 
characteristics of a modern house, but he questioned its value, 
and pointed to signs that modernists in other countries seemed 
to be less convinced of its value now than they were ten years 
ago; similarly wise architects were cautious in their use of 
concrete for walls: problems of insulation against noise and 
heat and vibration were not yet solved, though there was every 
hope that they would be solved soon. 

The effect of plywood on interior design had been much 
greater than most people realised. Furniture and _ wall 
design was now no longer dominated by the panel; furniture 
could be built much as the building itself is built with broad 
plain surfaces. The modern home, concluded Mr. Maufe, is 
healthier, cleaner, simpler and cheaper than the home of past 
days, and in everything was a reflection of the dominant 
characteristics of modern life. 
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Correspondence 


PENSION AND FAMILY PROVISION SCHEME 
FOR ARCHITECTS 
22 February 1934 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear S1r,—It is becoming increasingly evident that 
professions must take more active steps than they have 
in the past to insure that their members and_ those 
employed in their offices shall be provided for on retire- 
ment, and that protection will be afforded to their 
dependants in the event of their death before retiring 
age. 

The Insurance Committee of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society have given the matter their most careful 


consideration and now put forward the scheme of 


Pension and Family Provision Assurance for Architects 
outlined in the booklet, which we have the pleasure to 
enclose. 

The scheme is available to all members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and its Allied and Asso- 
ciated Societies. An important feature is that it has re- 
ceived the approval of the revenue authorities as a 
bona fide pension scheme and members may claim rebate 
of income tax on their contributions. 

The terms which it has been possible to secure by 
arranging a scheme which is limited to members of the 
architectural profession are extremely favourable, and 
we hope that all architects will investigate its merits 
and decide to profit by the advantages offered. 

An enquiry card is enclosed, and if this is returned, 
full information will be furnished for your consideration. 

We are, 
Yours faithfully, 
GILEs GILBERT SCOTT, 
President, 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Maurice E. WEsp, 
Chairman, 


Architects’ Benevolent Society Insurance Committee. 


HOUSES AT LOW RENTS 
House of Commons 
12 February 1934 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I1.B.A., 

Str,—I warmly support the plea made by the Secretary of 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council in his 
recent letter to your JouRNAL that the Minister of Health 
should now permit Local Authorities to proceed freely with 
house-building schemes wherever there is a real shortage of 
working-class dwellings. 

In view of the reduction both in building costs and in the 
rate of interest on capital, it is now possible for Local Authori- 
ties to provide, without State assistance, three-bedroomed non- 
parlour houses of good standard at net rents of 7s. to 7s. 6d. 
a week. In urban areas private enterprise cannot at present 


erect satisfactory dwellings to let at this figure, e\ with the 
assistance of guarantees under the Housing Act, 19 

More than 12 months have elapsed since the introduction of 
the new Housing Bill and the housing needs of the poorer 
classes living in overcrowded conditions outside slum areas 
are becoming more and more urgent. The Minister of Health 
recently declared in the House of Commons that the Govern. 
ment would take whatever means are necessary for th: Purpose 
of providing houses. Surely the situation calls for the im. 
mediate issue of an official circular by Sir Hilton Young to al 
Local Authorities advising them that no obstacle will }y 
placed in their way if they desire to submit proposals for the 
provision of working-class houses without Exchequer assis. 
tance.—Yours, etc., H. L. Natuan. 


A POLICY FOR SLUM CLEARANCE 
6 Pownall Gardens, 
Hounslow, Middlese 
16 Febru ‘ry 1934 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 

Dear Sir,—-When a man, unfortunately anonymous, writes 
a pamphlet suggesting an immediate cure for the slum problem. 
by showing how illimitable money can be raised for the purpose 
he is curtly dismissed as an absurd optimist, not only by finan- 
ciers and hide-bound economists, but by the JOURNAL of this 
Institute, which is a professional, disinterested party, anxious 
only for an efficient cure. I refer to your criticism in the last 
issue of the JourNAL of A Hundred New Towns for Britain. | 
am not supporting this treatise in all its propositions, but I do 
maintain that its monetary suggestions should be given du 
consideration. The writer, even ifan optimist, is a realist; much 
more of a realist than the other slum experts whose new books 
you reviewed in the same article. Slum experts paint excellent 
word pictures of slum conditions ; they give complete statistics 
of the demand for new housing, and how far it is met; they com- 
pile varied financial estimates, but never do they suggest a plan 
which could he put into practice immediately. 

We all support the slum experts, we read their books, we 
quote their authority. Why ? Because they do not mean bus- 
ness: but they sop our social and professional conscience. 

[he slum problem is no longer an economic problem; it 
matters not whether it will cost fifty or a thousand million 
pounds. The solution of the slum problem lies in the realisation 
that we live in an age of plenty, that scarcity, want, and slums 
are no longer necessary, that machines and immense power att 
ours ifwe have the will. With this new realisation, we can conler 
together, to discuss the details of transferring the great potential 
wealth of Britain into the form of houses. 

The author of this pamphlet has this new attitude, and has 
vision to see things as they are, and not as they were or as they 
should be. In the broad generalisations of his solution he has 
the support of a large number of intelligent people in this 
country of all political parties, and of varied economic training, 
and it does not behove us, as a learned and progressive Institute, 
to ignore its significance. 

I thank you, sir, for allowing me this space for these remarks 
on economics in this architectural journal.—I am, Yours faith- 
fully, 
Kennetu A. H. Bayes [4.]. 
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24 Febri 1934 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
RURAL SANITATION 
87 Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.1 
19 February 1934 


To the E _ JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir.—Not the least among the great improvements in the 
JOURNAL the informative articles, such as that by Mr. J. H. 
Rural Sanitation” in the last issue, which members 


Coste on 


will have 
There are one or two statements, however, to which I must 


tion as contrary to my experience in practice. 


ad with great interest. 


take exci 

Mr. Coste does not call attention to the fact that two kinds 
of water are required in a house, one for drinking and one for 
all other purposes; in fact the latter can be sub-divided again 
into shallow-well water, which is often not palatable but 
otherwise usable, and rainwater, which is entirely suitable for 
laundry purposes. There is scarcely a square mile in England 
where one or all of these cannot be had in plenty. 

I was surprised at the rates of consumption quoted by the 
author. which reach upwards of 35 gallons per head. In my 
experience the Water Authorities like to scare the public with 
their statistics. A recent demand for permission to use 3-gallon 
W.W.P.s. was countered recently by the Metropolitan Water 
Board with data proving that this would result in an increase 
of millions of gallons per annum. Garden and garage sup- 
plies are also in disfavour, and perhaps rightly so, since an 
average small house equipped with a storage tank for rain- 
water would collect about 5,000 gallons per annum. 

Mr. Coste’s paper is admirable in all other respects, with one 
notable exception, viz., the diagram he gives on page 348 of a 
septic tank installation, which embodies a nuisance which I 
have spent the last 30 years in abating. 

Constructed as drawn, it is merely an extension of the 
septic tank into which sour sewage is discharged and retained 
and which, being open, will infallibly give rise to disagree- 
able and, at times, deadly smells. Where the outfall is to the 
south-west of the house (which is the case once in four on the 
average), owing to the prevailing winds this would be an 
intolerable nuisance. 

This “filter,” moreover, performs no function as a filter once 
it becomes waterlogged; the effluent, moreover, will not for 
but find its way through. 

lhe very soul of a sewage treatment scheme is missed, i.¢., 
aeration of the effluent, and this can only be done by a dry 
downward filter intermittent in action. The outlet should, 
therefore, be at the bottom and the discharge should be by 
means of a tipper or syphon, by which the effluent is dashed 
over the surface and thus aerated. 

\minor point is that the dip pipes in the cesspool should have 
open tops as these are liable to stoppage, and should be rodable 
Yours truly, 

PercivAL M. FRrRasrr [F.]. 


from the manhole cover. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURAL 

TRAINING 

City of Leeds College of Art, 

Vernon Street, Leeds, 2 
19 February 1934 

To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 
_ Dear Stx.—In your issue of 10 February you published a 
fetter from Mr. Waldram under the heading ‘*Absence of 
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Practical Work in School Architectural Training.”’ The 
prominent lettering of this heading is likely to do considerable 
damage to the system of education which is so heartily ap- 
proved by the R.I.B.A. It is difficult to define the amount of 
practical experience which can be given in schools without 
interfering with the rest of the course, and one is continually 
reminded that the confusion in our city planning of the last 
century was produced by the so-called practical men. 

lhe “finalist”? schools are endeavouring, with considerable 
success, to keep abreast of the ever-increasing complexity of 
modern architectural practice. ‘Thus, although a great deal 
of time is necessarily devoted to both lecture and studio work 
in such subjects as planning, exterior and interior design, 
building science and professional practice, etc., I have arranged 
for students of this school in each year to visit, at very frequent 
and regular intervals. some building which is being erected in 
the neighbourhood by members of the West Yorkshire Society 
of Architects. For example, the junior years are studying small 
domestic work, the third year a church, and the senior years 
steel frame and reinforced concrete buildings. Careful reports 
on each visit are being prepared by each student, and by this 
means at the end of his five years’ course he will have followed 
the development of at least five types of buildings from the 
excavating stage to final completion. The work is carried 
out in collaboration with the architect, contractor, clerk of 
works or foreman. 

This work is, of course, supplemented by practical experience 
gained in architects’ offices or in builders’ yards, and by travel 
during the vacations. 

In addition, during the long vacation, the junior years 
attend a camp pitched in the precincts of some fine building of 
an earlier period of which a special study is made, students 
thus becoming familiar with the craftsmanship of the past. 

The Leeds School also runs a part-time course for the 
few students who are still serving articles. It is significant that 
few of the offices from which these students come appear to be 
able to offer such complete and continuous contact with an 
equally wide range of practical work. 

I am sure that if Mr. Waldram had stated his point of view 
to the Board of Architectural Education which has been sct 
up by the R.I.B.A. he would have obtained a sympathetic 
hearing.—Yours faithfully, 

J. S. ALLEN, 
Head, Leeds School of 
Archi 


tectur 


fl Herondal A enue, $.W.18 
ed Februar) 1O34 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A., 

DEAR Sir,—With reference to Mr. Waldram’s letter, it 
may interest him to know that day students in the Architectural 
Department of the L.C.C. School of Building, Brixton, spend a 
period of about six weeks (four to six hours per weck) in each 
of the seven school workshops during the year for practical 
work—the workshops being as follows : Brickwork, masonry, 
carpentry and joinery, woodworking machinery, plumbing, 
plastering and modelling, and painting and decorating. 
Yours faithfully, 

NorMAN Keep [F.], 
Head of Senior Day School, 
School of Building. 
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Obituary 


SIR LIONEL MONTAGUE JACOB, K.C.S.I., M.Inst.C.E. 
[ Hon. A.] 

ir Lionel Jacob, who died in London on the gth inst., in 

his eighty-first year, has been aptly described as ‘‘one of the best 

known and best liked of the men of our time who have won high 

ernment of India. 


repute as engineers in the service of the Goy 
nd had an excep- 


He was a man of many accomplishments a 
tionally wide circle of friends.” 

Sir Lionel retired from India in 1911 after having filled, for 
some half-dozen years, the high office of “Chief Engineer and 
Secretary’’—that is, of Head of the Indian Public Works De- 
partment. He was largely instrumental in setting g th e architects 
in Government e mploy on their feet, and in securing for them 
and for their profession that recognition that was no easy matter 
to obtain in a country where the engineer hz id hitherto ruled 
supreme in the domain of Works. Without his sympathetic in- 
sight, his enlightened, progressive policy, and his inflexible de- 
termination, in the face of much reactionary prejudice, to get 
fair play, at least, for the newcomer-architects, it is impossible 
to see how these could have made any headway at all in the 
service in India. 

It gave great satisfaction to those of us who had been asso- 
ciated with Sir Lionel in India when in 1932 the Royal Insti- 
tute elected him an Honorary Associate. 





JOHN BEGG [F.]. 
WILLIAM DUNN [F-.] 


William Dunn died suddenly on his farm in Kenya on 7 Feb- 
ruary. Dunn retired from practice in 1919. He intended to do 
so in 1915: his interests by then were all in East Africa. The out- 
break of war upset his plans, and he carried on at the office all 
through the war, latterly with but one assistant. He was 
thwarted again by his sister’s ill health, and it was not until her 
death, I think in 1920, that he was able to join his brother, Dr. 
Dunn, in Kenya. Dunn had been building up his interests there 
for many years. He already owned some 2,000 acres, and had 
built himself a bachelor’s house on his estate, adjoining that of 
his brother. Fortune was again unkind to him, for his brother, 
to whom he was devoted, died shortly after he had settled in, 
leaving him, I believe, without any surviving kin. He usually 
came home once a year, twice to be operated on for cataract. 
He was not happy in London, he liked neither the climate nor 
the noise, the politics nor the income tax. Nevertheless he took 
a keen interest in the politics of his adopted country, and his 
letters were full of concern for the commonwealth. 

Sudden death was what he would have wished for, the world 
and many personal friends are the poorer by the loss of a very 
remarkable and very lovable man. 

My acquaintance with him began about 1900. I do not know 
the details of his early life. He has told me that he left school at 
a very early age, he went into an architect’s office, and some- 
how or other managed to keep himself, his mother, his brother 


and sister, pay off the debts his father had left and educate him- 
self. 

I know that he was assistant for some time with the late Wil- 
liam Flockhart, and later with James \ iclaren. I think it was 
while he was working for M: clan it he first met Robert 
Watson. and on Maclaren’s death gs started in practice to- 
gether, a partnership that was to last until Robert Watson’s 


Chat was the ideal architectural part- 
*n could have been more unlike, 


untimely death in 1916. 
nership, both Scots, no two mx 
alike only in the i f 


teerity of their cl iracter, t! iltv toeach 
other and their energy. 





When Dunn, looking ahead, thought of retiri Robert 
Watson in 1912 asked me to join them to carry on wi |i him, by; 
that was not to be. Robert Watson’s health broke down, and 
fate decreed that I should see more of William Dunn than oj 
Robert Watson. In the short time that we worked together | 
learned a great deal from him. He gave himself wh 
to the interests of his clients, his partners, and his sta{!’ 

Of Dunn and Watson’s place amongst the architects of thei; 
time, it is not for me to write, but I know that they enjoyed the 
respect of their fellows and the affection of those who kney 
them intimately. Robert Watson’s kindly nature inspired affec. 
tion unconsciously and immediately. Dunn, rugged and un. 
compromising, was difficult to know, a born fighter; he had to 
make a place for himself and those he loved. By sheer incessant 
hard work he had educated himself in all the most difficult 
matters of his profession. He taught himself higher mathematics, 
law as it affects the practice of an architect, and was master of 
all the most complicated problems in building construction. It 
is a mistake to suppose that he was good only at the practical 
side of architecture. He had the innate good taste of a naturally 
cultivated man who loved beauty and recognised it in art, and 
letters, and music, and produced it, too. Each partner did their 
own piece of work, help coming naturally from each other as it 
does in every true partnership. 

Life was not an easy thing to William Dunn, his intellectual 
range was too wide, his interest in first principles too acute. He 
always chose the difficult path, but he had the heart of a child 
and the clean outlook that abhorred all that was mean and 
second rate: fortunately its rigours were sweetened to him by an 
unusually keen sense of humour, and a love of young people. 
He was an extraordinarily good talker and the best of good 
company. 

Dunn was one of the first exponents of reinforced concrete in 
this country, and was Chief Adviser to the Office of Works for 
everything done by them in this material until he retired. 

I will not attempt to give a list of Dunn and Watson’s work, 
probably the best known is the Scottish Provident Building in 
Lombard Street, and the British Bank of South America in 
Moorgate. 

Besides their City work they did a great many country houses, 
large and small. Many will remember the charm of the work 
they did for Sir Donald Currie in Scotland. 

W. Curtis GREEN. 
JOSEPH LANCASTER BALL [F.] 

By the death of Mr. J. L. Ball on 11 December, 1933, we 
have lost the doyen of the profession in Birmingham, and one 
of its most interesting personalities. Born at Maltby, in 
Yorkshire, in 1852, he was articled to Mr. Pocock in London, 
and came to Birmingham to commence practice in 1880. His 
first commission was the Handsworth Theological College, 
which he won by competition in collaboration with Mr. 
Goddard, of Leicester. During a practice of 53 years his 
principal works included Princess Alice’s Orphanage at 
Oscott, a Wesleyan church at Edgbaston, chapel at Saltley 
[raining College, St. Gregory’s Church at Small Heath, 
Welfare Centre at Handsworth, and houses at Edgbaston, 
Redditch and Willersey. His last work, only recently finished, 
was the new Blue Coat School at Harborne, in conjunction 
with Mr. H. W. Simister [Z.] : 

He also supervised the erection of the Eagle Insurance office 
in Birmingham, which was designed by Professor Lethaby, a 
friend who shared much of his own view of architecture. 
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His long practice was never a very large one, and to each 
of his designs he could devote the fresh thought and almost 
fastidious care Which gave to his work its distinctive quality. 
His taste was for simple forms, even when Victorian elabora- 
tion was the vogue, and his sense of real building kept his 
work free from the successive fashions of style which confused 
design with a search for novelty and picturesqueness. His 
domestic work, with its nicety of proportion and reticent 
detail, has a flavour of the eighteenth century, and his churches 
recall the breadth and simplicity of more primitive types ; 
but these were the qualities of his own individuality, and he 
used his knowledge of tradition as a basis for original thought, 


not as a substitute for it. His draughtsmanship was a marvel of 


accuracy and careful detail, but he seldom made sketches on his 
travels, preferring to study the methods and design of old 
buildings by intent observations rather than by recording 
their outward forms. 

Mr. Ball was elected president of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association from 1906 to 1909, and afterwards he 
was asked to become first director of the newly-established 
Birmingham School of Architecture, a position in which he did 
valuable work until the school was suspended during the war. 

He did not write much, but two papers which he gave are 
still of interest for his fresh and unacademic view of old build- 


ing. The first paper, read before the Manchester Society of 


Architects, was on ““The East Anglian Cathedrals: a Study 
of the Romanesque,”’ and it was published in the R.I.B.A. 
Jovrnat for 1 April 1911. The other paper, entitled **Bath: 
a Comparative Study,” was read to the Institute and was pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL for 18 November 1912. 

In the unaffected simplicity and sincerity of his work Mr. 
Ball was in advance of his time, and these essential qualities 
should give it a permanent value. His quiet geniality and his 
readiness to help the younger generation will always be re- 


membered by those who knew him.  £. KR. 


BERNARD PRESTON GAYMER [F.] 

Bernard Gaymer died of consumption at North Walsham, 
Norfolk, on 1 February. Though not well known as an archi- 
tect in this country, the news of his death at the relatively early 
age of forty-five will come as a shock to members of the profes- 
sion who knew him. Those who knew him well will feel it as a 
great personal loss. 

He was a son of John Gaymer, the head of the firm of Cornish 
and Gavmer, who have been so long noted for their cathedral 
restorations and church and other work. Bernard inherited 
from his father a real enthusiasm for buildings and—to some 
extent—for the process of building itself. He was immensely 
interested in the details of construction and even experi- 
mented in new materials. For instance, his own house at North 
Walsham is probably the soundest and largest example of the 
revived use of pisé-de-terre. 

After taking the full course at the A.A. schools—then in 
Tufton Street—he was for a long period in the office of Messrs. 
Carée and Passmore. But his health was never good; for as well 
as a general kind of debility he always had a slight tendency to 
lung-trouble. This, however, he entirely discounted, and he 
continued to pursue the career which he loved in spite of the 
handicap of bad health and exhaustion. In the same spirit, too, 
he joined the army soon after the outbreak of war—in the ranks 
of the R.E. to begin with. Then, after a long and tedious train- 
ing he went, as an officer, to France and later to Italy. He did, 
of course, very well, but the general result was to a>centuate his 
delicacy. 

However, he got his chance; because after the war it was sug- 
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gested he might practise in Kenya, where the climate would do 
him good. He went out, therefore, and became almost at once a 
success and—we thought—a perfectly healthy man. In a few 
years he carried out four large country houses in that territory 
and fifteen smaller ones, as well as additions to the memorial 
hospital, a cinema, and flour mills at Nakuru. It is interesting 
to see, too, how hereditary asserted itself, for his church work 
was considerable. He completed the Dutch Reformed Church 
at Nakuru in 1931; a stone building to hold 250 people. Then 
the Church of England building at Molo, in forest country, to 
hold 200. It was a local rendering of English brick and timber 
with shingles on the roof. He did two Catholic churches in con- 
crete at or near Nakuru and began, partly carried out, or left 
designs for three other churches. But his crowning work was the 
Cathedral Church of the Torch for the Scotch Mission at 
Kikuyu. This holds 2,000 people and was completed and dedi- 
cated on g September last year. It is a stone cruciform design, 
excellently conceived in a free Lombardic manner and, from 
photographs, it takes its place in the setting admirably. The 
work lasted five years and involved hundreds of drawings, all of 
which Gaymer insisted on doing himself. 

Perhaps the strain of this work was too much for him, but last 
year he had a bad relapse to his old state of health, and lung- 
trouble was renewed, and he came home with his wife—he 
hoped only temporarily—very ill indeed. Everything possible 
was done to cure him at a sanatorium, but most of us knew 
there was little hope when he left it for the last two months in 
his own house. 

This is the story not only of a good architect who made a suc- 
cess of the short time allowed him, but—as things go to-day—it 
is, I think, a record of an heroic life. Gaymer did it all himself. 
He had no private means, no influential relations and few rich 
friends. He achieved it by his personality and real skill and 
devotion to his job. And that in spite of his health. One of his 
great assets was his perfect sense of humour. He even laughed 
at himself. For instance, he was not heroic-looking, and I re- 
member him describing his triumphant entry into Mantua, 
during the war, and telling me how a banner was waved at him 
with ‘the English are handsome and terrible” on it. ‘‘Fancy 
that happening to me!” he said, delightedly recalling the inci- 
dent. He had, of course, the rare quality of humility. He en- 


joyed things, too, enormously and thought of all men kindly. It 


was that charity of thought which leaves a memory that is fade- 


A. S. G. B. 


less. 


MR. GEORGE PEARSON [4.] 

In George Pearson who died on 2 January at Sutton, Surrey, we 
have lost one of the formerly best-known architects in the City of 
London, who, in conjunction with the late Mr. Nathan Solomon 
Joseph, designed a great number of commercial buildings in almost 
all parts of the city area. 

During the partnership the firm designed and built the New 
Synagogue in Great Portland Street, also the New Jews’ Free-School 
in Spitalfields, and the lofty building in Ludgate Hill for Messrs. 
Samuel, besides large blocks eastwards of these premises for the late 
Mr. E. J. Cave. Other works included a warehouse for Messrs. E. 
Saunders and Son, works for the Vinolia Soap Co., and a great 
amount of domestic work carried out in the Bayswater Road, Por- 
chester Terrace, Sussex Square, and Kensington Park Gardens and 
the surrounding district. 

Mr. George Pearson was born in Louth, Lincolnshire, in 1846. He 
was articled to Mr. Drury in Lincoln, and then came to London in 
1866, entering into partnership with Mr. Nathan S. Joseph in 1871, 
the partnership coming to an end in 1886. In 1903 Mr. Pearson, who 
had been practising alone during this period, took into partnership 
his eldest son, Mr. John H. Pearson [F.], who is now carrying on the 
practice at 212 Upper Thames Street. under the same title of Geo. 
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Pearson and Son. In 1915 Mr. Pearson virtually 
tice, but up to the last took great interest in |} 
schemes for a number of warehouses, factories and shop property. 

.B.A. and was 





Mr. Pearson was for many years a member of the R.1 
for some time a member of the Science Committee. He also took a 
great interest in the activities of the London Lincolnshire Society 
Though Mr. Pearson might, in point of years, being 87 when | 
died, be described as one of the ** old chool,”’ his nial nature and 
urbanity kept him closely in touch with the altered methods 1 
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systems that kept arising in the methods of construction, 
tecturally speaking, he never became ** out-of-date.”” N 


endear himself to his friends, but he was highly est 
clients and the contractors who carried out work und; 


my did | 
ied by I 


tions, perfect harmony existing from start to finish any of } 
undertakings. Like all men possessing power he was n st, and } 
will be much missed by a vast number of friends, m: y becau 
of his complete sincerity, humour and shrewdness. 
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Notes 


VICE-PRESIDENTS’ ENGAGEMENTS 

Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel represented the President at 

the Annual Dinner of the National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers on 22 February 

Mr. Maurice E. Webb attended the A 


National Association of Shopfitters on 15 February 


Dinner of the 


PAPER ON DOMESTIC DRAINAGE 

At the Ordinary General Meeting of the ¢ 

veyors’ Institution on Monday. 5 March 1934, at p.m., Mh 

W. H. Scanlan will read a paper on “Recent Di 
Domestic Drainage and Sanitation.” 


irtered Sur- 


elopments in 


PAPER ON MATERNITY AND CHILDREN’S 


HOSPITALS 
On Saturday, 10 March, at 10 a.m. Mr. A. Saxon Snell [F.] 
will read a paper on Maternity and ( Hospitals at a 
sessional meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute, to be held at 
the Central Middlesex County Hospital, Acton Lane, Willesden 
Junction, N.10. The chair will be taken by G. F. Buchan, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., D.P.H. After the discussion a visit will be paid to the 


new children’s wine. 


hildren’s 


R.I.B.A. FINAL AND SPECIAL FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
INDIA 
The R.I.B.A. Examination Board in India have 


hold the R.I.B.A. Final and Special Final Examinations in 


arranged to 


Bombay from 6 to 14 April, 1934. 71 last « for receiving 
\ | } 

applications, which should be sent to the Hon. Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A. Examination Board in India, 49 A » Street, Fort 


Bombay, is 15 March. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL, 


I 
ELECTION OF Roya Ge Mi I 7 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester |F ‘ ri X0 

Medallist, 1934 
BririsH ARCHITI ( 

On the recommendation of the Allied Soci ( rence. it was 
decided to accept the invitation of 1 R I ration 
Architects in Scotland and the Gla | Architect 
hold the British Architects’ Confer ( 

PHEe UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIEI S \ 1ITECTURI N 
Mr. E. M. Gi 

On the recommendation of the B \r Educ I 
a special resolution of appreciat \ Ve d 
Mr. E. M. Gibbs I F.). for the great a I has viven t 
the Sheffield University School \ I ( neil fe 
that the fact that the School is 1 c t r exemption from 


the R.I.B.A. 


generous support 


Final Examinati 


iven by Mr. G 


Girt TO THE LIBRARY 
Ihe cordial thanks of the Council were conveyed to Mr. H, | 
lerson [Z.] for his generous gift of a valuable collection of « 
cs to the Library It will be remembered that sonx 
Mr. Anderson kindly presented a number of important draw 
the R.I.B.A. Collection 





ntl 
nths ag 








EXAMINATIONS 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural Educatio: 
the R.I.B.A. Examiners were appointed for the year ending 31 D 
cember 1934. 

R.I.B.A. ATHENs Bursary, 1933 

The Board reported that they had approved the report of his t 
by Mr. W. J. Smith [F.], R.I.B.A. Athens Bursar 1933. 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE UNIVERSITY 

LONDON 

Mr. A. H. Moberly [F.] and Mr. 'T. A. Darcy Braddell [F.] wer 
appointed as the R.I.B.A. representatives on the Architectur: 
Education Committee of the University of London for the twel 
months beginning 1 March 1934. 





ANCIENT MONUMENTs ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR NORTHERN IRELAN 
Mr. John Seeds [#.] was appointed as the R.I.B.A. representativ: 


on the Ancient Monuments Advisory Committee for Norther 


Ireland in succession to Sir A. Brumwell Thomas [F.], and the cor- 


dial thanks of the Council were conveyed to Sir Brumwe!! Thom: 
for his valuable services in this capacity. 
Pue Forry-FrtH HEALTH CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION OF THE Roy 
SANITARY INSTITUTE, BrisTOL 

Mr. G. C. Lawrence [F.] was appointed as the R.I.B.A. delegat 
to the above Congress and Exhibition, which will be held at Brist 
from g to 14 July. 
THe TwWeEL_FrH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL .AssOCIATIOD 

FOR THE PREVENTION OF ‘TUBERCULOsIs, LONDO? 

Mr. Lionel G. Pearson [F.] was appointed as the R.1.B.A. delegat 


e above Conference, which wi!! be held in London from 14 


BririsH STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR BITUMIN( 
RoorinG Feut AND DAMp-PROOF COURSES 
Mr. S. Pointon Taylor [¥.] was appointed to represent the R.I.B.A 
ma ‘Technical Committee set up by the British Standards Institut 


» deal with this matter. 


ION O! 


REPORT OF THE SLUM CLEARANCE COMMITTE! 
Che report of the Slum Clearance Committee was approved | 
the Council, and it was decided to adopt the recommendation of the 


Committee to call at an early date a Conference of the various bodies 


intere sted in slum clearance to consider the Committee’s report. 
. . 1] 

Che thanks of the Council were conveyed to Major Barnes and! 
nittee for the valuable work they had done in preparing t 





REGISTRATION 
It was decided to send a spec ial message of thanks to the A! 
Societies for the valuable work they have done in connection with 
Architects (Registration) Act. 


THe Burtpinc INpusTRIES NATIONAL COUNCII 
Certain changes in the constitution of the Building Industri 
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National Council were formally approved by the Council. 
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Dratt By \Ws UNDER THE METROPOLITAN WATER BoArRD ACT 


The Sci j t I 
irgency tl had submitted their comments to the Metropolitan 
Water Boar’! on the draft Bye-laws prepared by the Board which had 
been forwarced to the R.I.B.A. for consideration. 

LOAN OF DRAWINGS 
d to lend drawings from the R.I.B.A. Collection for 


Ps Exhib n of Drawings of Nineteenth Century Manchester 
Suildings ich is being arranged by the Manchester School of 
Architect! 
MEMBERSHIP 
The following members were elected: 
\s Fellows ae — oi os os 9 
\s Associates .. iG fe ea ae RS 
\s Licentiates ite re 53 oa 30 
Election March 1933.—Applications for membership were 
approved as follows: ; ; 
\s Fellows g applications 
\s Associates .. bis “ss 99 
\s Licentiates Re a 12 


Reinstatement. —The following ex-Members were reinstated :— 
As Fellows: Capt. H. R. Cowley. 
Horace Field. 
Wilfrid Irwin ‘Travers. 
H. T. Wright. 
\s Associates: William Francis Benjamin Lovett. 
Mr. W. F. B. Lovett was elected as an 
Associate in December 1929, but did not 
complete the formalities of election. The 
formalities having now been completed, 
Mr. Lovett’s name has been inserted in 
the Register of Associates as from 
January 1934. 
Sidney Simpson. 
Application for Election as Licentiate under Section LI i of Supple mental 
wler, 1925.—One application was approved. 
Transfer to the Retired Members Class.—The following members were 
ransferred to the Retired Members Class: 
\s Retired Fellows: Horace Field. 
Frederick Ernest Pearce Edwards. 
Willie Swinton Skinner. 


Standing Committee reported that as a matter of 
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As Retired Associates: Henry Arthur Battley. 
Norman Thorp. 
As Retired Licentiate: John Briggs. 
Resignations: —The following resignations were accepted with 


regret:— 
Henry Nathaniel Kerr [F.]. 
Arthur Down [4A.]. 
Andrew Mitchell [4.]. 
Herbert Gordon Warlow [4A.]. 
Percy Leman Marks [Z.]. 
Joseph Ashton Percival | L.]. 
Alfred Howard [R.L.]. 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 


The following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the 

meeting of the Council held on 5 February 1934. 

BaiLey, Harry: Hazelwood, Beech Street, Bingley. 

BaILLon: Louis BRABAzON, 44 St. Albans Road, Leicester. 

BATEMAN: WINIFRED HELEN, Daisy Bank, Rochdale. 

Brown: WILLIAM EpEN Tatton, 6 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

CHARLETON: EDWARD Pui ip, Burcote, Ellesmere Road, Weybridge. 

DowLanD: BERNARD Haro.p, 83 Jesmond Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

MARSTON: SIDNEY BERNARD, 85 Earlham Grove, 
London, E.7. 

MAsTERs: FREDERICK GEORGE, 25 Wontner Road, London, $.W.17. 

MitrcHELL: DouGLas WILLIAM, 34 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

MorGAN: FREDERICK WILLIAM, Wellington House, Alford Place, 
Aberdeen. 

MuskEtT: JOHN, 18 Bengel Street, Edge Hill, Liverpool 7. 

Roserts: Denis MICHAEL, Bishopgarth, Heathside Road, Woking. 

SALISBURY: JOHN VyvyAn, Little Gables, Harpenden, Herts. 

SrprHorP: Tuomas, ‘‘Haroldene,” 48 Edencourt Road, Streatham, 
S.W.16. 

SmyTH: VALENTINE, 34 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 

STERN: SAMUEL, 14 Asmuns Hill, Golders Green, London, N.W.11 

Wituiams: Epwarp Warkin, “Te Aroha,” Coleshill Street, Flint. 
N. Wales. 

Woopcock: RoBert, Craigneuk, Alnwickhill Road, Edinburgh o. 


Forest Gate, 


SCHOOL NOTES 


NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, SURVEYING AND BUILDING 
SPEECH NIGHT 
The Annual Speech Night of the Department of Architec- 
ture, Surveying and Building of the Northern Polytechnic will 
be held on Thursday, 22 March, at 7 p.m., when prizes will 
be presented by the Vice-Chancellor of London University and 
addresses delivered to the students by prominent architects and 
builders. There will also be an exhibition of work by students 
in the department. Tickets for the ceremony can be obtained 
on application to Mr. T. E. Scott [F.] at the Northern Poly- 
technic, Holloway, N.7. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
The following notes are forwarded by A.A. students :— 
An interesting set of drawings was presented on 6 February 
by students from the fourth and fifth years, one to be selected 
‘or the R.I.B.A. competition for the Beaux-Arts ‘“‘Rougevin”’ 


prize. Selected drawings are to be interchanged between the 
Beaux-Arts School and the R.I.B.A. 

It was interesting to note that seven of the nine designs were 
rendered in body colour, and the design finally selected being 
presented in charcoal pencil, a medium perhaps more familiar 
to the French school than body colour rendering. On the 
evidence of the other drawings. however, there seems to be a 
definite feeling that body colour is a more suitable medium for 
presenting a modern design of this type. There is no doubt that 
the designs so presented did gain considerably in boldness and 
sculpturesque quality. 

At the invitation of Messrs. Pilkington Bros. members of 
the staff and students of the fourth and fifth years attended a 
film at the Polytechnic Theatre on the making of glass. Two 
reels dealt with the manufacture of sheet and plate glass 
respectively, while the third showed experiments proving the 
strength of ‘‘armour-plate,’” and suggested uses to which it 
could be put in modern design. 

The Rugger team which visited Ireland to play a match 
against the Irish architects were most hospitably entertained 
in Dublin. The match was lost by 9 points to 14. 
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Allied Societies 


THE NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 





The annual dinner of the Northern Architectural Association was 
held in the Station Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne n 3 February. 
Among those present, under the chairmanship of Col. W. Milburn, Jr.. 
President of the Association, were the following :—( RA Chapman, 


M.P. for Houghton-le-Spring, the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, the 
Mayor of Sunderland, Sir Walter Raine, Mr. W. A. Souter (Presi- 


dent. Newcastle Rotary Club). Mr. W. McKeag (M.P. for Durham 
Mr. W. G. Pearson (M.P. for Jarrow), Mr. E. L. Beckingham 
(Chairman, Northumberland and Newcastle Society), Mr. R. C. 
Bosanquet (Chairman, Newcastle Soci I iaries), Mr. J. R. 
Andrews (Chairman, Stewards’ Committe le Freeme : 
Mr. F. P. Mills (Chairman, Northumbe Durham Branch, 


( hairmar n, N.E. 


apt. J. Gordon 


Surveyors’ Institution), Lieut.-Col. H. 
District, Plate Glass Merchants’ ten 
Durham (President, Newcstle District 
Association), Mr. Williams (President, n and Palette Club). 
Mr. A. D. Minton Senhouse (Newc:z Registrar), Mr. F. A. Child 
(Hon. Sec. of the Association), Mr. W. W. Gibson (President, New- 
castle Law Society), Mr. J. A. Arnott (President, Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association), Mr. John Begg, V.-P.R.I.B.A., Mr. I. Mac- 
Alister, Mr. Thomas Bertram (President wrthern Counties Building 
Trades Employers), Mr. W. H. | gh (President, North-East 
Coast Confederation of Sub-Contractors), Mr. B. R. Gribbon (Presi- 
dent, West Yorkshire Society of Archite 2 Stee le (City 





ides | mployers’ 














Engineer), Mr. G. S. McIntire (Town Clerk, Sunderland), Professor 
A. D. Mainds. 

Colonel Chapman, in replying to the toast of the guests, made an 
emphatic plea for an effective housing policy to produce houses at 
eight shillings a week rent. He proposed that the State should raise 
a loan of 75 million pounds at 34 per cent. and establish a gee 
board to whom the money wou ld be loaned at 3 per cent. Col. Chap- 
man claimed that only by such bold measures could th« po < 
the houses it most needed. 

Col. Milburn, in proposing the toast of the Municipal Authorities, 


urd Grainger in New- 
n-planners equalled 


referred to the work of John Dobson and Rich 
castle, saying that their work as architect and to 
anything to be seen in Paris or Berlin. Col. Milburn also referred to 
slum clearance, saying that the local authorities had the whole- 
hearted support of architects in their five years’ plan, and to the 
question of the provision of a new 1 hall. Speeches were also 
made by Sir Walter Raine, who proposed the health of the R.I.B.A., 
and Mr. John Begg and Mr. B. R. Gribbon replied 


THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The seventh annual dinner of the North Staffs Architectural 
Association was held at Stoke-on-Trent on 16 January. Mr. F 
Morrall Maddox [A.], President of the Association, presided, and 
Mr. E. C. Bewlay [ F.], Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference, 
was the guest of honour in the place of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
who was unavoidably prevented from attending. Mr. Morrall Mad- 
dox read a letter from Sir Giles regrett his inability to attend. 
Among those present were the Lord Mayor of Stoke-on-Trent 
(Alderman A. Hollins, J.P.), Colonel W. J. Kent, T.D., J.P. (Presi- 
dent of the North Staffordshire Chamber of Commerce), Mr. 
Leonard Barnish, F.R.I.B.A. (Presideut of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society), Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A. (Secretary of Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects), Mr. J. R. Piggott, A.R.I.B.A. (Vice- 
President of the North Staffordshire Association), 3 E. N. Scott, 
da. (Editor of the Sentinel), Alderman Sampson Walker, J.P., Mr. 
F. V. Hulme, L.R.I.B.A. (Hon. Secretary of the North Staffordshire 

















Association), Mr. A. Burton, A.M.I.C.E. (City Surveyor), Mr. Gor- 
don M. Forsyth, R.I., A.R.C.A.( Superintendent of Art Instruction 
in Stoke-on- Trent). 

Mr. E. N. Scott, J.P., Editor of the § , proposed the toast of 
the R.I.B.A. and the Staffordshire Association. Mr. Scott compared 


architect’s work with the ephemeral 


the lasting qualities of the 
toast could be 


quality of the work of an editor, and it 


reduced to the simple terms—**The Society of Qualified Architects” 
spoke of the educative work of the R.I.B.A. He next re!-rred to th 
good work of the local association in helping to improve | amenit 
of Stoke. Mr. Bewlay replied for the R.I.B.A. in a witty 

ing speech in which he spoke of the tribulations and the « 

of architecture, of the greatness of the R.1.B.A., and the o; 
before such a local society as that whose guest he was. 

Mr. Barnish referred to the good relations existing between th; 
Staffordshire Association and the R.I.B.A. The President of the 

\ssociation, in his reply, said that he hoped that the Stoke Cin 
Council would be able to agree to the R.I.B.A. conditions for a com. 
petition which it was proposed to hold for a large mental colony. 

Further speeches were made by Colonel W. J. Kent, who proposed 
the toast of the city, and the I word Mz ayor, who replied, ar nd by Mr. 

F. V. Hulme, who proposed the he alth of the guests and honorary 
members, a toast to which Alderman Sampson Walker and Mr. 
Gordon M. Forsyth replied. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

On Wednesday, 14 February, the Annual Lecture arranged by 

the Royal Manchester Institution, the Manchester Society oj 
Architects and the Builders’ Federation (Manchester Branch) was 
delivered in the Chemistry Theatre of the Manchester University, 
when the Vice-Chancellor of the University, Dr. W. Moberly, 
D.S.0., M.A., Litt.D., took the chair. The lecturer was Herr 
Erich Mendelsohn, who spoke upon **The Creative Spirit of the 
Crisis.”’ Dr. Moberly, in introducing the speaker, welcomed the 
University’s opportunity to co-operate with the three societies con- 
cerned by providing the lecture theatre for the occasion. 

Herr Mendelsohn’s lecture consisted of the sectional view through 
artistic, economic, political and social conditions before and after the 
War, showing their effect on the various problems lying at the base 
of human life. He showed the comparative stable conditions which 
existed before the war, and dealt in detail with the upheavals which 
were the consequence of the war and described the new outlook 
upon these problems which succeeded it. He did not think it was 
merely chance that it was the architect who first realised the change 
and the necessity for readjustment of values to conform with the 
change. It was apparent, he said, that a new outlook on life already 
had a real existence in the Arts. Architecture had its new con- 
stitutions. I 





id interest. 
portunities 
portuniiest 


These new constitutions were based upon the needs of 
the new problems and upon the new technique of building rather 
than upon historical forms. This has brought building once more 
into relation with life and given it a purpose which can be under- 
stood by all. 

Mr. J. R. Adamson [F.], President of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, proposed a vote of thanks to Herr Erich Mendelsohn in 
which he expressed admiration for the breadth of the lecture’s 
survey and its consideration of so many aspects of the problems. He 
idmitted, however, that while all would agree with the conception 
of this survey, not all would agree with the lecture’s solution, which 
involved the throwing aside of the traditions of 2,000 years. 

Councillor A. P. Simon seconded the vote of thanks and said 
that it had afforded him great pleasure to hear Herr Mendelsohn’s 
lecture. 

A very large audience, including many of the general public, 
concurred enthusiastically with the vote of thanks. 

SOUTH EASTERN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
GvuILDFORD CHAPTER 

\t the monthly meeting at Guildford, held at Ayre’s Room, on 
Wednesday, 14 February, there was a representative gathering ol 
members, students and their frie nds under the chairmanship of Mr. 
I’, R. Clemence [F.]. Students’ designs were criticised, and a selec- 
tion of prize drawings by students of the Society were displayed. 

Mr. P. A. Smith delivered a very instructive lecture upon the 
theory and practice of Heating Science, which all gr: ides of members, 
whatever their experience, thoroughly enjoyed, according him a very 


cordial vote of thanks after a general discussion which followed the 
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Notices 


tHE SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING 
MONDAY, 5 MARCH 1934 
The Seventh General Meeting of the Session 1933-1934 
“ill be held on Monday, 5 March 1934, at 8 p.m., for the 


lowing Pp rposes :— 
To read the Minutes of the Sixth General Meeting held on 
\onday, 5 February 1934: formally to admit members and 


judents attending for the first time since their election. 

fo read the following Paper: ‘Schemes for the Planning of 
tondon, Past and Present,” by Mr. W. R. Davidge [F-.]. 

PUBLIC LECTURES 

The following is a list of the remaining lectures in the series 
{six public lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, on **Modern 
Influences on London Architecture,”” taking place in the 
R.LB.A. Meeting Room on Wednesdays during February and 
March. The lectures will commence at 6 p.m. and will last 
bout one hour. Admission will be free. 


February 28— ‘Hotel,’ Mr. Arthur J. Davis, A.R.A. [F.]. 


March 7—**Pleasure,”” Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F.]. 
March 14—"Shopping,”” Mr. E. Maxwell Fry [A.]. 
Varch 21 —* Sunday,”’ The Hon. H. A. Pakington [F-.]. 


EXHIBITION IN THE R.I.B.A. GALLERY 
\n exhibition of the drawings submitted in the Eustache- 
Rougevin Competition between the students of British and 
French Schools of Architecture will be held in the R.I.B.A. 
Gallery from 7 to 14 March 1934, inclusive. 
The Exhibition will be open daily between the hours of 
a.m, and 8 p.m., Saturday 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

\ssociates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the 

ellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of 

eelection to take place on 14 May 1934 they should send the 
cessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not late: 

an Saturday, 10 March 1934. 

R.ILBA. LONDON ARCHITECTURE MEDAL 1933 
he attention of members is specially called to the nomina- 

n form for use in connection with the above Award enclosed 

th the JouRNALS for 11 and 25 November 1933. The Jury 

ill receive these nomination forms up to 28 February 1934, 
ud after that date they will proceed to consider the award for 

e year ended 31 December 1933. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of Sec- 
tion IV, Clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars on application to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under which they pro- 
pose to apply for nomination. 

THE LICENTIATESHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. AND THE 
ARCHITECTS (REGISTRATION) ACT 

rhe Council have decided that after 31 December 1933 no 
pplications for admission to membership as Licentiates will be 
msidered unless the candidates’ names have been entered on 
he Register of Registered Architects. 

[HE USE OF THE TITLES “CHARTERED ARCHI- 

_ TECT” AND “REGISTERED ARCHITECT” 

Now that the Registration Act is in force, the Council have 
cen asked to give advice with regard to the best way to use the 
ttle “Registered Architect” by members of the R.I.B.A. who 
lave been placed on the Register, and who already have the 
right to use the designation “Chartered Architect.” 
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The Council recommend that members of the R.I.B.A. who 
have been registered should use the designation ‘Chartered 
and Registered Architect.” 


Competitions 


BELFAST : NEW SANATORIUM BUILDINGS 
The Belfast Education Committee are proposing to hold a 
competition for new Sanatorium buildings at Whiteabbey and 
Graymount and Mr. R. S. Wilshere [F.] has been appointed to 
act as Assessor. Conditions are not yet available. 


LEICESTER: EXTENSION TO FREEMASONS’ HALL 
LIMITED COMPETITION 

(he Masonic Hall Committee, Leicester, invite practising 
architects who are subscribing members to any Lodge in the 
province of Leicestershire and Rutland to submit, in competi- 
tion, designs for additions and alterations to the Masonic Hall, 
London Road, Leicester. 

Assessor: Mr. Arthur H. Hind [F-.]. 

Premiums: 50, 30 and 20 guineas. 

Last day for receiving designs: 24 March 1934. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Masonic Hall Committee, 80 London Road, 
Leicester. 

SLOUGH: NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 

The Slough Urban District Council have decided to hold an 
open competition in connection with the new Council Offices 
which are to be erected at Salt Hill. Premiums of £150, £100 
and £50 will be offered and Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 
[F.] has been appointed by the President of the R.I.B.A. 


to act as Assessor. Conditions have not yet been drawn up. 


SWINDON: PROPOSED TOWN HALL EXTENSION 
The Town Council of Swindon propose to hold a competition 

for Extensions to the present Town Hall, and Mr. A. B. 

Knapp-Fisher [F.j has been appointed by the President of the 

R.I.B.A. to act as Assessor. Conditions have not yet been 

drawn up. 

COMPETITION FOR THE LAY-OUT OF AN “ IDEAL 

VILLAGE” 

The proprietors of the Builder invite suggestions for the gene- 
ral lay-out of an Ideal Village on garden city lines, suitable for 
a population of about 5,000 persons. 

Assessor: Mr. D. Barclay Niven [F.]. 

Premiums: £50, £15 and £10. 

Last day for receiving entries: 29 May 1934. 

Last day for questions: 20 February 1934. 

Full particulars of the competition were published in the 
Builder for 19 January 1934. 

FACADE IN GRANITE 

The Cornish Quarry Masters’ Association invite architects 
to submit, in competition, designs for the fagade in granite to 
an Electricity Department’s Showrooms and Offices. 

Assessors: Mr. C. Lovett Gill [F.], President of the Archi- 
tectural Association. 

Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher [F.]. 

Mr. Howard Robertson [F.], 
and two representatives of the Cornish Quarry Masters’ 
Association. 

Premium: £50. 

Last day for receiving designs : 26 March 1934. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Architectural Association, 34-36 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


ok 
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COMPETITION RESULT 
BRITISH ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION: DESIGN OF ELECTRIC KITCHENS 
Class I. 
1. Mr. A. L. Osborne. 
2. Mr. H. Pittaway [A.] (Birmingham 
Class I. 
First premium shared by 
Messrs. L. J. 
castle-on-Tyne) 
and 
Mr. J. M. Clarke [A.] 


Couves and Partners 


Welwyn G 


Members’ Column 


P. C. HARRIS, I 
Mr. P. C. Harris, F.R.I.B.A., h 
late Mr. E. F. Gilman, L.R.I.B.A 
future under the names of Ek. F. Gilman and | larris |Z. and F 
chartered and registered archite t I | 
Street, Shrewsbury. He would be 
etc., at this address 


practice ¢ 


mtinued 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Mr. P. R. Witson, B.Arch.McGil 1 
to 1839 Lincoln Avenue, Montreal 
Mr. L. HAamirron KEARNI 1 
Cambridge Road, Prenton, Birket 
Mr. BENJAMIN Cowser [A.], hi il 
gall Square N., Belfast. lel. No. Belf 
Mr. D. E. Harrincton [A.] has char 
wick Mansions, Handel Street, W.C.1 
NEW PRACTICI 
Mr. J. G. Oariey [F.] has start pra 
Strand, W.C.2. [This notice 
column with Mr. Oatley’s name wrongly spe 
NEW PARTNERSHIP 
HE partnership has been announce I Kennet! 
A. H. Bayes |A.] and Mr. H. Lowdon B M.R.San.1 
he name of the firm will be B ind Bis artered and 
Registered Architects and Sut ll be cor 
ducted from 6 Pownall Gardens, Hounslow, \ é lelepl 
HOUnslow 3865), to which add tra ? ] ould be 
PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
B.Arcu., A.R.IB.A., offer le- ! 
architect in London area, with w t irtnership. Capita 
available. Comprehensive experience 11 ! nd and America 
Now occupying position of high respor ipany, bu 
prefers to develop personal lientele > 24 » Secretary 
R.I.B.A. 
AN experienced architect seeks a worl 
lished firm. London or district 
A.R.I.B.A. with nine years’ | 
desires partnership with busy firm, 
available. Box No. 2124, c/o Se 
ARCHITECT with 15 years’ 
provinces desires partnership 
Yorks preferred but not essenti il. Capital available 
c/o Secretary, R.1L.B. ” 
PARTNERSHIP VACANT 
AN OPPORTUNITY occurs 1n a well-knowr ( 
Country architectural pract 
Applicant should be experier 


hip with estab- 


cial experience 
e South. Capital 


London and 
practice East 


Box No. 202 


mpetitlor 
Write B 
PRACTICI 
F.R.LB.A.. Aberdeen cotlam 


\pply Box N 


municipal work, c¢ 
Premium requircé 


S 
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FLATS TO LET 


To Ler, two s.c. flats in house now being converted |), architect, 
West Hampstead district, near tube ; large garden. | eference to 
members of R.I.B.A. and A.A.—Apply_ by telephone : Maida 


Vale »407. or to Box No 1024. 
FOR SALE 

Major CHarves B. Fowver, of Vancouver, has for sale a set of 
measured drawings of Minster Lovell Church by the late John 
Pritchard, of Llandaff, also an original sketch by the late H. H. Am. 
stead, R.A.—Apply Box 7234, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A. 

ARCHITECT’s WIDOW wishes to sell large oak architect's desk with 
drawers under, two drawing desks, two tee squares, instruments, 
eu Please apply Mrs. C. Worby Beaumont, 26 A i 
Dulwich, S.E.2r. 


cia Grove, 





A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. 
For property in Great Britain only. 

REVISED TERMS. 

The A.B.S. Insurance Department is able, through the ser- 
vices of a leading Assurance Office, to assist an Architect or his 
Client in securing the capital for the purchase of a house on the 
following terms: 

AMOUNT OF LOAN, 
75 per cent. 
of the value of the property as certified by the Surveyor 
employed by the Office. 
RATE or INTEREST. 
5 per cent. gross (which, at the present rate of income tax, 
represents 3} per cent. nett), 
LEGAL Costs AND SuRVEY FEE, 
also the amount of the first quarter’s premium on the Endow- 
ment Assurance referred to below, are advanced in addition 
to the normal loan. If the loan is continued for more than 
fifteen years the Survey and Legal Costs will be refunded to the 
3orrower on repayment of the loan. 
REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges the 
loan at the end of 15 or 20 years or at the earlier death of the 
Borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been arranged 
that provided the Plan and Specification have been approved 
by the Surveyor acting for the Office, ONE-HALF of the 
amount of the loan agreed upon will be advanced on a certi- 
ficate from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house are 
erected and the roof on and covered in to his satisfaction. 

N.B.—Loans will not be undertaken under this scheme upon; 

(a) Property the value of which is not sufficient to war- 
rant a loan of at least £500 or of which the value 
exceeds £2,500 ; 

6) Property of the bungalow type : 

(c) Property not in the sole occupation of the Borrower. 


If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your age next 
birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation, 
to the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 0434. 
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